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Welcome  to  Module  7 

of  English  Language  Arts  9 


Module  1 contains  general  information  about  the  course  components,  additional  resources,  icons,  assessment, 
and  strategies  for  completing  your  work.  If  you  do  not  have  access  to  Module  1,  contact  your  teacher  to  obtain 
this  important  information.  It  is  recommended  that  you  work  through  the  modules  in  order  because  the 
concepts  and  skills  introduced  in  one  module  will  be  reinforced,  extended,  and  applied  in  later  modules. 
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Module  Overview 


Do  the  Right  Thing 

Your  journey  through  English  Language  Arts  9 is  rapidly  nearing  its  end.  In  this  part  of  your  journey, 
you’ll  think  about  issues.  As  you  go  about  your  daily  activities,  you’re  no  doubt  aware  that  around  you 
people  are  discussing  different  issues.  You  hear  people  expressing  their  opinions  on  almost  anything 
and  everything.  You  probably  voice  your  own  opinion  on  many  issues. 

In  this  module  you’ll  see  that  people  express  their  opinions  in  many  ways — through  poems,  stories, 
essays,  editorials,  speeches,  letters,  and  plays.  You’ll  also  have  a chance  to  express  your  opinion  on  an 
issue  that’s  important  to  you. 

Finally,  in  the  last  section,  you’ll  be  given  some  strategies  for  preparing  for  the  final  test.  At  that  point, 
you’ll  have  reached  the  end  of  your  journey  through  English  Language  Arts  9.  You’ll  be  ready  to  start 
on  a new  journey! 
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Module  7:  Do  the  Right  Thing 


Section  1:  Choices  and  Decisions 
Section  2:  The  Theme  of  Compassion 
Section  3:  Voicing  Your  Views 
Section  4:  Reviewing  for  the  Final  test 

Assessment 

Your  mark  in  this  module  will  be  determined  by  your  work  in  the 
Assignment  Booklets.  In  this  module  you  are  expected  to  complete  four 


section  assignments  and  a Final  Module  Assignment.  The  mark  distribution 

is  as  follows: 

Assignment  Booklet  7A 

Section  1 Assignment 

15  marks 

Section  2 Assignment 

30  marks 

Assignment  Booklet  7B 

Section  3 Assignment 

30  marks 

Section  4 Assignment 

10  marks 

Final  Module  Assignment 

15  marks 

Total 

100  marks 

Be  sure  to  check  with  your  teacher  to  see  whether  this  mark  allocation  is 
valid  for  you.  Some  teachers  like  to  include  other  reviews  and  assignments. 


Module  Overview 


Section  1 


Choices  and  Decisions 


You  make  decisions  every  day.  Some 
decisions,  like  choosing  v^hat  music  to 
listen  to,  are  easy.  Others,  such  as  decisions 
involving  education  and  careers,  are  more 
difficult.  This  is  because  you  might  feel 
overwhelmed  by  the  number  of  possible 
choices  or  because  of  all  the  pros  and  cons 
that  need  to  be  weighed.  Or  perhaps  it’s 
simply  because  you  don’t  feel  that  you 
have  enough  information  to  make  such 
important  choices  just  yet. 

Often,  people  hesitate  when  faced  with  a 
decision  between  two  courses  of  action 
because  both  alternatives  have  obvious 
advantages  and  disadvantages  and  neither 
one  is  completely  satisfactory.  A situation 
like  this  is  called  a dilemma.  It’s  no  wonder 
that  people  often  procrastinate  when 
they’re  faced  with  a tough  choice. 

In  this  section  you’ll  read  a poem  and 
two  stories  about  making  choices.  You’ll 
examine  the  choices  made  by  characters  in 
literature  and  compare  them  to  the  types  of 
choices  that  you  might  make  under  similar 
circumstances.  You’ll  also  look  at  some 
more  choices  that  writers  make  to  improve 
their  written  communication.  When  you’ve 
completed  this  section,  you  should  have 
improved  your  ability  to  interpret  poems 
and  stories,  and  you  should  know  how 
to  combine  ideas  in  sentences  by  using 
various  types  of  phrases. 
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Lesson  1 : Testing  Integrity 


Have  you  ever  been  tempted  to  do  something 
that  you  know  is  wrong?  Suppose  you  find  a 
wallet  lying  on  a path.  When  you  look  inside, 
you  see  identification  and  money.  Maybe  you 
think  about  how  you’d  spend  the  cash.  You 
might  also  tell  yourself  that  no  one  would 
ever  know  you  had  taken  the  money.  The 
temptation  to  take  and  spend  it  might  be 
overwhelming. 

On  the  other  hand,  your  conscience  might 
remind  you  that  the  wallet’s  owner  may  need  the  money  even  more  than  you  do. 
And,  of  course,  you  know  that  it’s  wrong  to  take  what  belongs  to  someone  else. 

You  may  experience  a sense  of  anguish  (suffering  or  distress)  as  you  try  to  make  a 
decision.  What  you  decide  will  depend  on  many  things — ^your  need  for  money,  your 
family’s  attitudes,  your  past  experiences,  and  your  moral  values.  The  dilemma  that 
you’re  facing  is  similar  to  other  dilemmas  that  you’ll  face  throughout  your  life.  Your 
choice  demonstrates  how  much  integrity  (honesty  and  sincerity)  you  have. 

journal  Entry  7 A 


Write  a response  in  your  journal  after  considering  the  following  questions: 

• If  you  found  a wallet  filled  with  cash,  would  you  feel  tempted  to  take 
the  money? 

• What  choice  would  you  make  and  why? 

• What  similar  dilemmas  have  you  faced? 

• How  have  you  resolved  these  situations? 

• How  important  is  it  for  people  to  demonstrate  integrity  in  their  lives? 


In  the  following  poem,  the  speaker’s  integrity  is  tested  when  he  is  tempted  to  do 
something  wrong.  As  you  read  the  poem,  think  about  the  speaker’s  dilemma  and  his 
decision. 


Section  1:  Choices  and  Decisions 
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Fifteen 

by  William  Stafford 

South  of  the  Bridge  on  Seventeenth 
I found  back  of  the  willows  one  summer 
day  a motorcycle  with  engine  running 
as  it  lay  on  its  side,  ticking  over 

slowly  in  the  high  grass.  I was  fifteen.  5 

1 admired  all  that  pulsing  gleam,  the 
shiny  flanks,  the  demure  headlights 
fringed  where  it  lay.  I led  it  gently 
to  the  road  and  stood  with  that 

companion,  ready  and  friendly.  I was  fifteen.  10 

We  could  find  the  end  of  a road,  meet 

the  sky  out  on  Seventeenth.  I thought  about 

hills,  and  patting  the  handle  got  back  a 

confident  opinion.  On  the  bridge  we  indulged 

a forward  feeling,  a tremble.  I was  fifteen.  15 

Thinking,  back  farther  in  the  grass  I found 

the  owner,  just  coming  to,  where  he  had  flipped 

over  the  rail.  He  had  blood  on  his  hand,  was  pale — 

I helped  him  walk  to  his  machine.  He  ran  his  hand 
over  it,  called  me  good  man,  roared  away.  20 

I stood  there,  fifteen. 


1.  What  evidence  in  the  poem  suggests  that  the  speaker  is  a boy? 

2.  What  is  the  speaker’s  dilemma? 

3.  The  poet  uses  imagery  to  help  you  imagine  the  speaker’s  situation. 

a.  How  does  the  speaker  feel  about  riding  a motorcycle?  (Quote  one  line  to 
support  your  answer.) 

b.  How  does  the  poet  describe  the  motorcycle  in  this  poem?  (Quote  some  of 
the  words  that  the  poet  uses.) 

c.  What  is  the  effect  of  choosing  these  words  to  describe  the  motorcycle? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  12. 


' copyright  1966,  I99H  by  the  Hstate  of  William  Stafford.  Reprinted  from  The  Way  It  Is:  New  Selected  Poems 

with  the  permission  of  (iraywolf  Press,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota. 
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Poets,  like  William  Stafford,  know  the  power  of  words.  They  use  a few,  carefully 
chosen  words  to  create  a powerful  image,  mood,  or  message.  For  example,  Stafford 
knew  that  the  words  pulsing  gleam  would  create  a different  response  in  readers 
than  the  word  shiny — even  though  both  choices  have  the  same  denotation  or 
dictionary  meaning.  Poets,  however,  aren’t  the  only  writers  who  need  to  choose 
their  words  carefully.  All  writers  can  improve  the  effectiveness  of  their  writing  by 
being  aware  of  the  connotation,  or  emotional  impact,  of  the  words  they  choose. 

You  looked  at  connotation  and  denotation  in  Module  1.  You  may  find  it  useful  to 
review  the  segment  titled  Connotation  and  Denotation  on  your  English  Language 
Arts  9 Multimedia  CD.  As  well,  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  has  more 
information  about  connotation  and  denotation  in  Section  3:  Writing  Effectively. 

4.  a.  What  does  the  speaker  in  the  poem  “Eifteen”  decide  to  do  in  the  end? 

b.  Why  does  he  make  this  choice? 

c.  How  does  he  feel  about  his  choice?  (Look  at  the  last  line  of  the  poem.) 

d.  How  does  this  speaker  demonstrate  integrity? 


Poets  often  signal  important  ideas  in 
poems  by  repeating  words.  As  well. 


the  titles  of  poems  sometimes  signal 
^something  important. 


y 


5.  a.  How  many  times  does  the  poet  repeat  the  word  fifteen  in  this  poem? 
b.  Why  does  the  poet  emphasize  the  age  of  the  speaker? 

6.  Which  statement  is  the  best  theme  for  the  poem?  Give  a reason  for  your  choice. 

A.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

B.  You  should  never  steal  someone  else’s  property. 

C.  Doing  the  right  thing  gives  you  satisfaction  and  demonstrates  your  integrity. 

D.  Even  though  people  make  a morally  correct  choice,  they  may  still  feel  regret. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  12. 

In  Lesson  1,  you’ve  read  a poem  about  a fifteen-year- old  boy’s  dilemma.  You’ve  seen 
the  importance  of  paying  attention  to  imagery,  the  repetition  of  words,  and  titles 
in  poetry  because  they  help  you  visualize  what  the  writer  is  describing,  and  they 
signal  important  ideas.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  read  a story  about  a dilemma  that  a 
student  faces. 


Section  1:  Choices  and  Decisions 
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Suggested  Responses 

1.  The  speaker  of  this  poem  could  be  a boy  or  girl,  but  at  the  end,  the  injured  owner  of  the 
motorcycle  calls  the  speaker  a “good  man.” 

2.  The  speaker  finds  a motorcycle  lying  on  its  side  with  its  engine  running.  He  wants  to  take  it  for  a 
ride;  but  the  motorcycle  doesn’t  belong  to  him,  and  he  knows  that  he’ll  be  stealing  it  if  he  takes  it. 

3.  a.  The  speaker  wishes  that  he  could  take  the  motorcycle  and  go  for  a ride:  “We  could  find  the  end 

of  a road,  meet  the  sky  out  on  Seventeenth.” 

b.  The  motorcycle  attracts  the  speaker  with  its  “pulsing  gleam”  and  “shiny  flanks.” 

c.  The  reader  can  readily  visualize  the  motorcycle,  which  draws  the  speaker  under  its  spell. 

4.  a.  He  looks  for  the  motorcycle’s  rider. 

b.  The  speaker  knows  that  there  must  be  some  explanation  for  the  abandoned  motorcycle  that 
still  has  its  engine  running.  He  knows  that  taking  the  motorcycle  would  be  stealing. 

c.  Responses  may  vary.  He  probably  realizes  that  he  did  the  right  thing  when  he  helped  the 
motorcyclist,  but  the  boy  still  wishes  that  he  had  a chance  to  ride  it. 

d.  He  demonstrates  integrity  by  helping  the  motorcyclist  and  by  not  taking  the  motorcycle. 

5.  a.  Including  the  title,  the  word  fifteen  is  used  five  times. 

b.  The  speaker  is  old  enough  to  be  interested  in  driving  a motorcycle,  and  he  may  even  know 
something  about  driving.  However,  he’s  not  old  enough  to  legally  operate  a motorcycle. 

6.  The  best  statement  of  theme  is  D:  Even  though  people  make  a morally  correct  choice,  they  may 
still  feel  regret.  Statements  A and  B are  morals  (lessons  about  right  and  wrong).  Statement  C is 
unsuitable  because  this  poem  doesn’t  focus  on  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  experienced  by  doing 
the  right  thing.  This  statement  is  also  unsuitable  because  it’s  presented  as  a universal  truth  rather 
than  as  something  that  may  hold  true  in  some  situations.  Statement  D includes  the  speaker’s 
feeling  of  regret  about  not  taking  advantage  of  his  opportunity  to  ride  the  motorcycle. 

Image  Credits 

All  images  in  this  lesson  were  created  by  or  for  Alberta  Education  with  the  following  noted  exceptions: 
Page 

9 © 2()()0-20()2  www.arttoday.com 
1 1 Photoclisc/detty  Images 
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Lesson  2:  Delaying  Your  Decision 


Do  you  have  a tendency  to  procrastinate?  Do 

procrastinate:  to  . ri  iijinr 

put  off  making  a sometimes  feel  so  overwhelmed  by  all  of 

decision  for  as  long  the  things  you  need  to  do  that  you  wind  up 
as  you  can  doing  very  little  or  nothing  at  all?  It  happens 

to  everyone  at  some  point. 


Some  people  are  better  able  to  cope  with 
such  a situation — they  don’t  procrastinate 
for  long  before  they  deal  with  their  situation 
and  put  it  behind  them.  Do  you  have  these 
coping  skills? 


When  someone  gives  you  a big  job,  how  do  you  approach  it?  For  example,  how  do 
you  deal  with  your  English  Language  Arts  9 course  work  and  assignments?  Do  you 
make  a plan  and  get  started  immediately,  or  do  you  delay  for  as  long  as  you  can? 


Journal  Entry  7B 

Write  a response  in  your  journal  after  considering  the  following  questions: 

• Do  you  wait  until  the  last  minute  to  get  started  on  a big  assignment? 

• Do  you  approach  some  work  eagerly,  but  delay  when  you’re  given 
something  to  do  that  you  dislike? 

• Have  you  ever  found  yourself  in  a situation  where  you  were  unable 
to  meet  your  time  deadlines  because  you  didn’t  start  your  work  soon 
enough? 

• What  could  you  do  to  improve  the  way  you  approach  assignments? 


Procrastination  is  not  a good  strategy  for  coping  with  any  problem,  workload  issue, 
or  dilemma.  Procrastination  usually  results  in  additional  stress,  poor  results,  and 
sometimes  even  failure. 

Do  you  recall  making  a plan  in  Module  1 for  your  journey  through  English 
Language  Arts  9?  Look  back  at  your  plan  now.  Have  you  stuck  to  your  schedule? 

Or,  have  you  fallen  behind? 

If  you  have  problems  getting  started  on  a project,  the  students  on  the  following 
page  have  some  tips  to  help  you. 


Section  1:  Choices  and  Decisions 
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Tip  #1 : Divide  a big  job  or  project  into  small  parts. 


This  essay  has  to  be  finished  by  Friday.  I'll  split  it  into 
four  jobs.  Let's  see.  The  first  step  is  getting  my 
information  and  ideas  together  and  making  an 
outline.  The  next  task  is  writing  my  first  draft.  Then  I'll 
do  my  revising  and  editing  and  consult  with  a writing 
partner.  The  last  job  will  be  writing  the  good  copy. 


Tip  #2:  Develop  a schedule  for  yourself. 


These  science  questions  are  due  next  Tuesday,  j 
Hmm.  There  are  nine  questions.  If  I do  three 
every  day,  I'll  be  finished  on  time. 


Tip  #3:  Use  a calendar  to  plan  your  work  schedule  for  the  next  week. 


I have  a big  report  to  finish  next  week.  And  I have  a 
math  test  on  Wednesday.  Basketball  practice  is  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  nights.  That  means  I better 
start  studying  for  that  math  test  on  Sunday.  I'll  go  to 
the  library  on  Monday  to  do  the  research  for  my 
report.  It'll  be  a tough  week,  but  I'll  get  through  it. 


The  story  that  youTl  read  next  relates  to  the  theme  of  procrastination.  Read  “The 
Long  Journey”  on  page  292  of  Crossroads  9,  and  think  about  the  narrator’s  dilemma. 

1.  Why  does  the  author,  Sue  Mann,  use  the  first-person  point  of  view  to  tell 
this  story?  Think  about  the  advantages  of  using  this  point  of  view.  To  review 
narrative  points  of  view,  refer  to  Section  7:  Understanding  Literature  in  your 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 


2.  What  evidence  in  the  story  indicates  that  Walter,  the  narrator,  is  a frequent 
procrastinator? 


3.  a.  What  dilemma  is  Walter  facing? 

b.  How  does  the  author  show  that  Walter’s  decision  to  plagiarize  the  story  from 
the  magazine  makes  him  feel  guilty? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  16. 
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cliff-hanger:  a type 
of  story  ending  that 
leaves  the  reader  in 
suspense 


Think  about  the  ending  to  “The  Long  Journey.” 

Authors  sometimes  prefer  to  conclude  a story 
with  an  incomplete  or  uncertain  ending. 

When  the  reader  is  left  in  suspense,  the 
ending  is  called  a cliff-hanger. 

4.  a.  Why  do  authors  sometimes  create 

uncertain  endings  or  cliff-hangers? 

b.  How  does  the  ending  of  “The  Long 
Journey”  leave  you  in  suspense? 

c.  In  what  way  is  the  ending  of  “The 
Long  Journey”  ironic? 

5.  Have  you  thought  about  the  title  of  this  story?  Why  do  you  think  the  author 
called  it  “The  Long  Journey”? 

One  of  the  problems  with  dishonesty  is  that  once  you’re  caught,  people  lose  faith  in 
you.  You  gain  a reputation  for  having  no  integrity. 

6.  What  consequences  do  you  think  Walter  will  face  as  a result  of  his  cheating? 

Many  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  have  strict  policies  about  cheating.  The 
punishment  can  range  from  getting  a mark  of  zero  to  being  expelled. 

7.  How  do  you  think  students  like  Walter  should  be  punished  for  cheating? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  16. 

While  reading  the  story  “The  Long  Journey,”  you  examined  some  of  the  choices  that 
a storywriter  can  make.  You  discovered  how  the  storywriter’s  choice  of  narrative 
point  of  view  can  affect  the  way  the  story  is  told  and  how  the  reader  experiences  the 
story.  Another  choice  the  storywriter  must  make  is  how  to  end  a story,  for  example, 
by  using  a cliff-hanger  ending. 

In  the  story  “The  Long  Journey,”  you  witnessed  the  dilemma  that  a character 
created  for  himself  through  his  procrastination.  By  the  time  he  was  ready  to  make 
a decision,  all  of  his  choices  had  undesirable  consequences.  In  the  end,  he  chose 
to  cheat.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  read  another  story  about  cheating.  You’ll  also 
examine  more  choices  available  to  storywriters. 
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Glossary 

cliff-hanger:  a type  of  story  ending  that  leaves  the  reader  in  suspense 

Suggested  Responses 

1.  The  author  uses  the  first-person  point  of  view  so  that  the  narrator,  Walter,  can  explain  his 
dilemma  and  reveal  his  feelings.  The  story  sounds  as  though  Walter  is  explaining  to  someone  how 
he  ended  up  cheating  on  his  assignment.  The  reader  also  experiences  the  same  surprise  as  Walter 
at  the  ending  of  “The  Long  Journey.” 

2.  The  narrator  admits  that  he  had  stayed  up  very  late  the  night  before  because  of  a history  report 
that  he  had  handed  in  a day  late.  Also,  instead  of  writing  a story,  he  spends  his  entire  evening 
looking  through  magazines  to  find  a story  to  copy.  When  he’s  hesitating  about  handing  in  his 
story,  the  teacher  asks  him,  “Well,  Walter,  isn’t  yours  completed?”  It  sounds  as  though  the  teacher 
wouldn’t  be  surprised  ifWalter  didn’t  hand  in  the  assignment. 

3.  a.  Walter  hasn’t  written  his  story,  and  the  assignment  is  due  the  next  day.  He’s  had  five  weeks 

to  Avrite  a story  of  2000  words,  but  he  hasn’t  even  started  it.  He  could  fail  English  if  he  doesn’t 
complete  this  assignment,  and  he  knows  that  his  parents  would  be  angry  and  disappointed 
in  him. 

b.  As  Walter  sits  in  the  auditorium,  he  wonders  how  he  can  possibly  turn  in  this  story  as  his  own 
work.  He  thinks  to  himself  “Could  I be  put  in  jail?”  and  “How  could  anyone  ever  know?”  and 
“Who  would  know?  I’ll  know.  I haven’t  stolen  since  I was  eight . . . until  now.”  When  the  teacher 
asks  for  his  story,  Walter  hesitates,  thinking,  “I  don’t  think  I can.” 

4.  a.  Cliff-hanger  endings  leave  readers  curious  about  what  happens.  This  type  of  ending  causes 

readers  to  use  their  imaginations  and  create  their  own  endings. 

b.  At  the  end  of  “The  Long  Journey,”  readers  don’t  know  what  will  happen  to  Walter  for 
plagiarizing  the  story.  Obviously,  the  teacher  will  know  that  Walter  has  copied  the  story,  but 
how  will  Walter  be  punished? 

c.  The  ending  is  ironic  because  Walter  has  convinced  himself  that  a male  English  teacher  would 
never  be  familiar  with  a story  published  in  Good  Housekeeping,  a magazine  usually  read  by 
women.  Ironically,  the  teacher’s  aunt  passed  him  the  story,  which  had  been  written  by  one 
of  her  students.  Also,  Walter  was  afraid  that  his  cheating  would  be  discovered,  but  he  never 
anticipated  that  the  teacher  would  have  a copy  of  the  original  story  and  read  it  aloud  in  class. 
Ironically,  the  teacher  and  Walter  both  thought  that  the  story  was  an  excellent  example  of 
symbolism. 

5.  The  title  refers  to  the  long  journey  that  Walter  takes  to  complete  this  assignment.  He 
procrastinates  for  weeks;  then  he  makes  numerous  attempts  to  get  started.  Finally,  he  spends 
hours  looking  through  magazines  to  find  a story  that  he  can  use  for  a model.  At  last,  he  decides  to 
copy  the  story,  changing  only  the  names  of  the  characters.  His  guilt  also  causes  him  to  feel  that  the 
hours  leading  up  to  handing  in  the  assignment  are  a long  journey. 
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6.  Responses  will  vary.  No  doubt,  the  teacher  will  be  angry  and  disappointed.  Walter  could  get  zero 
on  the  assignment  and  consequently  fail  English.  In  some  schools,  Walter  could  also  be  punished 
for  cheating.  He  might  have  to  serve  a detention  or  could  even  be  suspended.  His  parents  cilso 
might  punish  him  for  cheating. 

7.  There  is  no  suggested  answer  for  this  question.  You  may  feel  that  Walter  should  not  be  punished 
too  severely.  You  should,  however,  consider  that  the  other  students  likely  worked  hard  to  complete 
their  stories.  How  will  they  feel  if  Walter  isn’t  punished? 
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Lesson  3:  Weighing  the  Pros  and  Cons 


Do  you  believe  in  winning  at  all  costs?  People  today  face  competition  in  sports, 
school,  politics,  business,  and  sometimes  even  in  their  personal  and  social  lives. 
The  temptation  to  get  an  advantage  by  doing  something  dishonest  is  often  hard 
to  resist. 


Suppose  you  were  an  Olympic  athlete.  Would  you  use  drugs  to  give  yourself  a 
better  chance  to  win  a medal?  Or,  suppose  that  you  were  playing  in  an  important 
basketball  or  hockey  game.  Imagine  that  the  score  is  tied,  and  there  are  only  a 
couple  of  minutes  left  in  the  game.  Would  you  do  something  illegal  to  stop  your 
opponent  from  scoring? 

Journal  Entry  70 


Write  a response  in  your  journal  after  considering  the  following  questions: 

Do  you  believe  that  winning  is  the  only  thing  that  counts?  If  not,  what  else 
is  important?  Should  athletes  be  punished  for  cheating  to  win?  Why  or  why 
not?  Have  you  ever  been  tempted  to  do  something  dishonest  to  win?  What 
choice  did  you  make? 


rhe  next  story  that  you’ll  read  in  Crossroads  9 is  called  “And  the  Lucky  Winner 
Is  . . beginning  on  page  273.  As  you  read  this  story,  think  about  the  crisis  these 
characters  face  and  the  way  they  deal  with  the  situation.  Also  make  note  of  any 
unfamiliar  words;  use  context  clues  to  determine  their  meanings. 
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1.  In  your  notebook,  make  a chart  like  the  one  that  follows.  The  chart  lists  several 
words  from  the  story.  Beside  each  word  is  the  page  number  in  Crossroads  9 
where  the  word  is  found.  Write  the  meaning  of  each  word,  using  context  clues  or 
a dictionary. 


nauseated 

273 

telekinesis 

273 

telepathy 

273 

manoeuvring 

273 

thermal 

273 

paraplegic 

277 

/' 

irreconcilable 

279 

/ 

permeable 

279 

garish 

280 

X.  _ ' 

android 

281 

frenetically 

282 

/ 

2.  What  evidence  suggests  that  this  story  is  set  in  the  future? 

The  author  uses  foreshadowing  when  she  describes  Ion’s  special  skills  at  the 
beginning  of  the  story.  As  you  probably  remember,  foreshadowing  is  giving  a hint 
about  events  that  will  occur  later  in  the  story. 

3.  a.  What  special  ability  does  Jon  possess? 

b.  What  later  events  is  the  author  foreshadowing  by  describing  Jon’s 
unusual  abilities? 

4.  As  you  may  recall,  the  initial  incident  of  the  story  is  the  event  that  begins  the 
conflict  or  problem.  What  event  is  the  initial  incident  in  this  story? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  22. 
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Nev’s  accident  makes  him  a paraplegic.  In  this  futuristic  society,  however,  science 
has  made  advances  in  treating  spinal  injuries. 

5.  What  problems  do  Nev  and  his  mother  face? 

6.  a.  What  dilemma  does  Jon  face  in  his  desire  to  help  Nev? 

b.  How  does  Jon  resolve  his  dilemma? 

c.  How  does  Peri  feel  about  her  brother’s  decision? 

When  you  read  “The  Long  Journey,”  you  were  left  in  suspense  at  the  end  of  the  story 
because  the  author  chose  to  use  a cliff-hanger  ending.  In  the  story  “And  the  Lucky 
Winner  Is  . . . ,”  the  author  chose  to  create  an  ending  that  isn’t  completely  certain 
but  provides  the  reader  with  a likely  outcome. 

7.  What  outcome  in  “And  the  Lucky  Winner  Is  . . .”  does  the  author  suggest  in  the 
last  sentence  of  the  story? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  23. 

When  Jon  is  trying  to  make  the  right  choice  about  helping  Nev,  he  considers 
the  pros  and  cons  of  each  alternative.  He  weighs  the  arguments  for  and  against 
using  his  powers  to  win  the  hospital  lottery.  He  considers  both  the  good  and  bad 
consequences  of  his  decision.  You  probably  do  the  same  thing  when  you’re  making 
an  important  decision. 


Suppose  for  a moment  that  you  were  writing  a math  test.  Your  best  friend,  who  sits 
across  from  you  in  class,  has  had  trouble  understanding  this  unit.  The  way  that 
you’re  sitting,  it’s  possible  to  let  your  friend  see  your  answers. 

What  do  you  do?  Do  you  position  your  paper  so  your  friend  can  see  your  work?  Or, 
do  you  make  sure  your  answers  cannot  be  seen  by  your  friend? 
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8.  Make  a chart  in  your  notebook  like  the  one  that  follows.  Complete  the  chart 
by  listing  as  many  pros  and  cons  as  you  can  think  of  to  help  you  make  your 
decision  about  helping  your  friend.  Think  about  the  consequences  of  each 
choice. 


Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  on  page  23. 


Write  a response  in  your  journal  after  considering  the  following  questions: 

• Would  you  help  your  friend  by  revealing  your  answers? 

• Which  arguments  are  stronger,  the  pros  or  cons? 

• What  would  you  tell  your  friend  after  the  test? 

• How  would  your  other  friends  and  your  family  feel  about  this 
situation? 

In  this  lesson  you’ve  read  a story  about  a person  with  special  powers  who  faces 
a dilemma  about  how  he  should  use  his  abilities.  You’ve  seen  that,  when  you’re 
making  an  important  decision,  you  might  choose  to  consider  the  pros  and  cons  of 
each  alternative.  Considering  all  of  the  pros  and  cons  can  help  you  make  a choice. 

Through  reading  the  story  “And  the  Lucky  Winner  Is  . . . ,”  you  examined  how  writers 
can  use  foreshadowing  to  make  their  writing  more  effective  and  appealing.  In  the 
next  lesson,  you’ll  examine  other  choices  that  writers  can  make. 
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Suggested  Responses 

1 .  Your  chart  should  look  like  this: 


Word 

Page 

Definition 

nauseated 

273 

feeling  sick 

telekinesis 

273 

the  ability  to  move  an  object  through  the  power  of  thought 
alone  (without  physical  contact) 

telepathy 

273 

the  ability  to  communicate  using  thoughts  alone  (without 
speech) 

manoeuvring 

273 

moving  in  a planned  way 

thermal 

273 

a rising  column  of  hot  air 

paraplegic 

277 

paralysis  of  the  legs  and  lower  trunk 

irreconcilable 

279 

cannot  be  made  to  agree 

permeable 

279 

able  to  be  passed  into  or  through 

garish 

280 

unpleasantly  bright  and  glaring 

android 

281 

a robot  that  looks  like  a human  being 

frenetically 

282 

frenzied  and  frantic 

2.  There  is  a lot  of  evidence  that  this  story  takes  place  in  the  future.  First,  the  teens  are  flying 
heliolites.  Jon  is  skilled  in  telepathy  and  telekinesis,  which  in  his  society  are  used  by  spies  and 
government  officials.  The  doctor  says  that  advances  have  been  made  in  nerve  regeneration 
so  that  people  can  recover  from  paralysis.  The  Master  of  Ceremonies  at  the  lottery  draw  is  an 
android.  People  have  videophones.  Through  a lottery,  poor  people  are  given  a chance  of  receiving 
expensive  medical  care. 

3.  a.  Jon  is  able  to  use  his  mind  to  move  objects  (telekinesis)  and  to  communicate  using  only 

thoughts  (telepathy). 

b.  Later  in  the  story,  Jon  uses  his  mind  in  an  attempt  to  control  the  lottery.  He  tries  to  guide  the 
ball  with  Nev’s  National  Security  Number  on  it  into  the  narrow  exit  passage  of  the  machine  so 
that  it  will  he  the  winning  number. 

4.  The  initial  incident  is  Nev’s  accident.  The  crash  of  Nev’s  heliolite  causes  his  paralysis.  Peri’s  guilt, 
and  Jon’s  desire  to  help  Nev. 
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5.  Nev  and  his  mother  are  unable  to  afford  the  expensive  medical  treatment  that  Nev  needs  to 
rehabilitate  his  paralysis. 

6.  a.  Nev  is  Jon’s  best  friend.  Jon  wants  to  help  Nev  win  the  lottery  so  that  Nev  can  get  expensive 

medical  treatment.  Jon  is  faced  with  deciding  whether  he  should  use  his  powers  to  cheat  in 
the  lottery. 

b.  Jon  does  try  to  manipulate  the  balls  with  the  numbers,  but  he  eventually  realizes  that  other 
people,  like  Mrs.  Temple,  are  also  desperate  to  win  the  lottery.  He  leaves  the  auditorium, 
allowing  Mrs.  Temple  to  win. 

c.  Peri  is  extremely  upset  with  Jon’s  decision.  She  believes  that  Jon  has  betrayed  Nev. 

7.  The  last  line  suggests  a hopeful  ending  to  the  story.  The  words  suggest  that  Nev,  with  Jon’s  help, 
will  eventually  regain  the  use  of  his  legs.  Instead  of  using  his  special  talents  to  cheat  on  the  lottery, 
Jon  is  using  them  to  help  Nev  regenerate  the  nerves  in  his  spine. 

8.  Your  chart  might  look  similar  to  this: 


Pros:  Arguments  for  Helping 
Your  Friend 


Your  friend  will  get  a better  mark. 

Your  friend  will  be  grateful  for  your  help. 

Your  friend  might  help  you  in  the  future. 

Your  friend  won't  disappoint  his  or  her 
parents  by  failing. 


Cons:  Arguments  Against 
Helping  Your  Friend 


Cheating  is  wrong. 

The  teacher  might  see  that  you’re  helping 
your  friend. 

You  could  be  punished  for  cheating. 

Your  friend  could  also  be  punished  for 
cheating. 

The  other  students  might  see  you  and  your 
friend  cheating.  They  might  tell  the  teacher. 

Your  reputation  as  an  honest  and  trustworthy 
person  could  be  destroyed  if  you’re  seen 
cheating. 
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Lesson  4:  Combining  Ideas  with  Phrases 


Like  everyone  else,  writers  have  to 
make  decisions.  The  process  of  writing 
involves  many  choices.  You  already 
know  about  many  of  these  choices. 

Here  are  just  a few  of  the  things  that 
writers  have  to  make  decisions  about  at 
some  point  during  the  writing  process: 

• topic 

• purpose 

• role 

• audience 

• form  (story,  essay,  letter,  poem) 

• tone 

• organization 

• diction  (word  choice) 

• sentence  types 

• sentence  lengths 

Some  decisions  are  relatively  easy  to 
make.  Others  are  more  difficult.  Some 
of  the  toughest  choices  that  writers 
make  occur  at  the  revision  stage.  (Do  you  remember  what’s  involved  at  the  revision 
stage  of  the  writing  process?  If  not,  review  Module  1:  Section  3,  Lesson  3.)  One 
choice  a writer  must  make  at  the  revision  stage  is  how  to  make  his  or  her  sentences 
more  effective. 

There  are  many  ways  to  improve  your  sentences  by  making  them  clearer  and  more 
interesting.  In  earlier  lessons,  you’ve  discovered  different  ways  of  joining  ideas  in 
order  to  create  variety  in  your  sentences.  This  lesson  will  demonstrate  yet  another 
way  to  make  your  sentences  better — by  connecting  ideas  with  various  types  of 
phrases. 

You  may  have  already  mastered  these  skills  on  your  own  or  in  previous  English 
language  arts  courses.  To  be  certain  that  you  already  have  these  skills,  skim  Lesson  4. 
If  you’re  confident  that  you  understand  this  material  and  already  use  these  skills  to 
write  more  effectively,  you  may  proceed  to  the  Section  I Conclusion.  Then  you  may 
turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment  in  Assignment  Booklet  7A.  If  you  decide  you  need 
to  develop  these  skills  further,  continue  with  Lesson  4. 

In  the  writing  that  you  do  from  now  on,  you’ll  be  expected  to  demonstrate  your 
skills  in  connecting  ideas  with  various  types  of  phrases. 
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Creating  Effective  Sentences:  A Quick  Review 

The  following  is  some  basic  information  that  good  writers  keep  in  mind  when  they 
create  effective  sentences: 

• Sentences  are  groups  of  words  with  subjects  and  verbs.  An  incomplete 
sentence  is  called  a fragment. 

• If  you  try  to  join  two  sentences  with  only  a comma,  you  create  a run-on 
sentence  or  comma  splice. 

• If  you  join  two  sentences  without  using  a conjunction  or  semicolon  or  other 
acceptable  joining  technique,  you  create  a run-on  sentence. 

• Variety  in  sentence  structure  is  important.  You  should  try  to  vary  the  length, 
type,  and  beginnings  of  your  sentences. 

For  more  information  about  creating  effective  sentences,  refer  to  Section  3:  Writing 
Effectively  in  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 

Variety  in  Sentence  Structure:  Combining  Ideas 

One  way  to  achieve  variety  in  your  sentence  structure  is  to  join  your  ideas  in 
different  ways.  You’ve  already  learned  several  methods  for  combining  ideas  in 
sentences: 

• Co-ordinating  conjunctions  [and,  but,  or,  for,  so,  nor,  yet)  can  be  used. 

• Subordinating  conjunctions  (e.g.,  if,  when,  that,  although)  can  be  used. 

• Semicolons  and  colons  can  be  used.  Semicolons  are  often  assisted  by 
conjunctive  adverbs. 

You  can  find  a list  of  subordinating  conjunctions  and  conjunctive  adverbs  in  your 
English  Language  Arts  Handbook  in  Section  2:  Grammar. 

Using  Phrases  to  Combine  Ideas 

Another  way  to  combine  ideas  in  sentences  is  to  use  phrases.  Here  are  some  things 
to  keep  in  mind  about  phrases: 

• A phrase  is  a group  of  words  that  has  no  complete  verb. 

• A phrase  can’t  stand  by  itself;  it  has  to  be  attached  to  a clause  (a  group  of 
words  that  has  a subject  and  a verb). 

• A phrase  is  created  by  dropping  words  from  a clause.  (The  subject,  part  of  the 
verb,  or  sometimes  both  subject  and  verb  are  dropped.) 
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Using  a variety  of  phrases  will  help  you  combine  ideas  to  create  effective  sentences. 
In  this  lesson  you’ll  discover  how  easy  it  is  to  connect  your  ideas  using  the  following 
types  of  phrases: 

• prepositional 

• infinitive 

• appositive 

• participial 

Prepositional  Phrases 

A prepositional  phrase,  as  you  may  recall,  is  a phrase  (that  is,  a group  of  words 
without  a subject  or  verb  working  together)  that  begins  with  a preposition.  You 
studied  prepositions  in  Module  2 when  you  looked  at  the  eight  parts  of  speech. 
Prepositions,  you  should  remember,  are  connecting  words  like  under,  beside, 
within,  behind,  across,  and  into.  For  a list  of  commonly  used  prepositions,  see 
page  51  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 

Prepositions  and  prepositional  phrases  are  common.  The  follovUng  sentence 
contains  five  of  them: 

At  three  o’clock,  Marie  looked  at  her  watch  and  then 
strode  bravely  into  the  classroom  where  Mr.  Fung 
was  waiting  for  her  with  her  test  results. 


Did  you  spot  all  five  prepositional  phrases? 
Here  they  are: 


• at  three  o’clock 

• at  her  watch 

• into  the  classroom 


• for  her 

• with  her  test  results 


In  a way,  whenever  you  create  a prepositional  phrase,  you’re  dropping  words 
from  one  sentence  and  attaching  that  sentence  to  another.  Look  at  these  two 
sentences: 

• Connie  left  her  bike. 

• The  bike  was  on  the  sidewalk. 

If  you  drop  The  hike  was  from  the  second  sentence,  you  can  connect  the  two 
sentences: 

Connie  left  her  bike  on  the  sidewalk. 

You  may  not  realize  it,  but  you  often  use  prepositional  phrases  when  you  speak 
and  write.  Take  a moment  to  reread  one  of  your  journal  entries  to  see  how  many 
prepositional  phrases  you  can  find. 


r\ 
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1.  Following  are  pairs  of  sentences.  In  each  pair,  one  contains  a prepositional 
phrase.  Drop  words  as  necessary  from  this  sentence,  and  join  this  sentence 
to  the  other  one.  In  each  of  your  new,  combined  sentences,  identify  the 
prepositional  phrase. 


a.  Darren  enjoyed  playing  ball.  He  played  ball 
with  his  friends. 

b.  Frieda  was  walking.  She  was  walking 
toward  the  bridge. 

c.  The  black  horse  cut  its  leg.  It  cut  it 
during  the  race. 

d.  Nirmala  waited  eagerly.  She  waited 
beside  the  store’s  entrance. 

e.  This  happened  in  the  morning.  Ken 
made  breakfast. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  35. 
Infinitive  Phrases 


Another  type  of  phrase  is  the  infinitive  phrase.  An  infinitive  phrase  begins  with  the 
infinitive  form  of  a verb.  In  the  English  language,  the  infinitive  form  of  a verb  has 
the  word  to  in  front  of  the  verb: 


to  win 
to  see 
to  make 
to  dream 
to  believe 


• to  be 

• to  have 

• to  hope 

• to  create 

• to  smile 


Infinitive  phrases  can  be  used  to  combine  ideas  in  a sentence.  Look  at  these  two 
sentences: 


• Colin  lit  the  fire. 

• Colin  wanted  to  destroy  the  letters. 

When  you  combine  these  sentences  using  an  infinitive  phrase,  you  may  get  a 
sentence  like  the  following: 


Colin  lit  the  fire  to  destroy  the  letters  or  To  destroy  the  letters,  Colin  lit  the  fire. 


You  can  see  that  infinitive  phrases  can  be  inserted  at  different  places  in  sentences. 
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Something  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  to  is  also  a preposition,  so  it’s  easy  to  confuse  a 
prepositional  phrase  beginning  with  to  and  an  infinitive  phrase.  You  can  tell  the 
difference  if  you  remember  that  an  infinitive  phrase  begins  with  the  infinitive  form 
of  a verb.  Look  at  this  example: 

Mridula  wanted  |to  go 

infinitive  prepositional 
phrase  phrase 

2.  In  the  following  sentences,  which  italicized  phrases  are  prepositional  and  which 
are  infinitive?  Remember,  infinitive  phrases  have  a verb  following  the  word  to. 

a.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevenson  wrote  a letter  to  their  relatives  in  Scotland. 

b.  Caleb  planned  to  become  the  president  when  he  grew  up. 

c.  Morris  wanted  to  buy  a new  computer  as  soon  as  he  could  save  the  money. 

d.  Alex  gave  the  revised  story  to  the  newspaper  editor. 

e.  To  prevent  an  accident,  the  police  closed  the  icy  highway. 

3.  Combine  the  following  pairs  of  sentences  by  using  infinitive  phrases.  Remember 
to  drop  words  from  one  sentence  to  convert  it  into  an  infinitive  phrase.  In  each 
of  your  sentences,  identify  the  infinitive  phrase. 

a.  Karen  needed  a screwdriver.  She  wanted  to  repair  the  dripping  tap. 

b.  Candy  put  up  a sign.  The  sign  showed  the  way  to  the  auction. 

c.  Fred’s  friends  planned  a surprise  party.  The  party  was  to  celebrate  his 
graduation. 

d.  Tariq  found  a quiet  place.  He  wanted  to  relax. 

e.  It  took  Kelly  many  hours.  She  had  to  prepare  for  the  chess  competition. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  35. 


|to  the  concert 
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Appositive  Phrases 


A third  kind  of  phrase  is  the  appositive,  which  can  be  a word  or  group  of  words. 
Appositives  are  used  to  describe  nouns  or  pronouns.  Look  at  this  example: 

• Mrs.  Chan  plays  the  violin. 

• Mrs.  Chan  is  the  music  teacher. 

If  you  drop  the  words  Mrs.  Chan  is,  these  sentences  can  be  combined  using  an 
appositive: 


Mrs.  Chan,  the  music  teacher,  plays  the  violin. 


Here  is  another  example: 

• Roses  are  my  favourite  flower. 

• They  bloom  in  many  colours. 


Roses,  my  favourite  flower,  bloom  in  many  colours. 


Names,  which  are  proper  nouns,  are  also  often  used  as  appositives: 

• The  judge  is  Hugh  Enright. 

• He  will  make  the  final  decision. 


The  judge,  Hugh  Enright,  will  make  the  final  decision. 


4.  Combine  the  following  pairs  of  sentences  by  using  appositive  phrases.  In  each 

of  your  sentences,  identify  the  appositive  phrase. 

a.  Queen  Elizabeth  I was  one  of  England’s  greatest  monarchs.  She  ruled  for 
nearly  fifty  years. 

b.  Dawn  Gibson  is  an  excellent  tennis  player.  Dawn  has  won  first  prize  in 
several  tournaments. 

c.  The  concert  hall  was  an  impressive,  beautiful  building.  It  was  located  in  the 
centre  of  the  city. 

d.  Biology  is  Joy’s  favourite  subject.  Biology  is  essential  for  careers  in  medicine. 

e.  Edmonton  is  the  capital  of  Alberta.  Edmonton  has  many  oil  refineries. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  35. 
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Participial  Phrases 


Do  you  recall  studying  the  different  forms  of  verbs?  You  learned  that  every  verb  has 
four  forms;  look  at  the  verb  to  climb’. 


the  present 

1 climb. 

the  past 

1 climbed. 

the  present  participle 

1 am  climbing. 

the  past  participle 

1 have  climbed. 

The  present  tense  and  past 
tense  don’t  use  a helping  verb. 

The  present  participle  and 
past  participle  always  use  a 
helping  verb. 


Participial  phrases  begin  with  the  participle  form  of  a verb.  They’re  created  by 
dropping  both  the  subject  and  helping  verb  from  a sentence: 

We  were  climbing  slowly. 

If  you  drop  the  words  we  (the  subject)  were  (the  helping  verb),  you  create  the 
participial  phrase  climbing  slowly. 

Look  at  how  a participial  phrase  is  used  to  combine  these  sentences: 

• We  were  climbing  slowly.  (Drop  the  words  We  were.) 

• We  finally  made  it  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 


Climbing  slowly,  we  finally  made  it  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
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Participial  phrases  can  be  used  at  the  beginning  of  sentences,  in  the  middle,  and  at 
the  end.  However,  the  phrase  should  be  placed  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  word  it 
modifies: 

• The  fans  were  waving  large  signs. 

• The  fans  cheered  noisily. 


The  fans,  waving  large  signs,  cheered  noisily  or  Waving  large  signs,  the  fans 
cheered  noisily. 


Both  of  these  sentences  are  effective.  What  do  you  think  of  the  following  one? 
The  fans  cheered  noisily,  waving  large  signs. 


Because  the  participial  phrase  waving  large  signs 
modifies  the  noun  fans,  the  first  two  examples  are 
more  effective.  In  the  third  example,  the  phrase  is  too 
far  from  the  word  it  modifies. 


5.  Use  participial  phrases  to  combine  the  following  pairs  of  sentences.  Remember 

to  place  the  phrase  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  word(s)  it  modifies.  In  each  of 

your  sentences,  identify  the  participial  phrase. 

a.  The  cyclist  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill.  The  cyclist  was  straining  every 
muscle. 

b.  Julian  cleaned  the  car.  The  car  was  filled  vHth  sand  and  trash. 

c.  The  youngster  was  staring  at  the  store  windows.  The  windows  were  glittering 
with  coloured  lights. 

d.  The  hospital  staff  was  trained  for  emergencies.  They  rushed  into  action. 

e.  The  crowd  was  pleased  with  the  outcome  of  the  luge  race.  The  crowd 
cheered  loudly  for  the  winner. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  35. 

By  using  participial  phrases,  you  can  combine  ideas  to  create  effective  and 
interesting  sentences.  There  are,  however,  things  to  watch  for  when  using  participial 
phrases:  misplaced  modifiers  and  dangling  modifiers. 
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Misplaced  Modifiers 


misplaced 
modifier:  an 
error  created  by 
separating  a word 
or  phrase  from  the 
word  it  modifies  or 
describes 


When  you  use  a participial  phrase  to  combine  ideas,  it’s  important  to  place  the 
phrase  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  noun  or  pronoun  it  describes.  If  you  position 
the  phrase  incorrectly,  you  can  create  a confusing  sentence,  and  you  make  an  error 
called  a misplaced  modifier. 

To  correct  a sentence  with  a misplaced  modifier,  rewrite  the  sentence  and  move  the 
word  or  phrase  closer  to  the  word  it  modifies.  Look  at  the  following  sentences  to  see 
how  misplaced  modifiers  have  been  corrected: 


• Misplaced  Modifier:  Driven  from  their  homeland,  we  visited  the  refugees 
in  the  camp.  (This  sentence  implies  that  we  have  been  driven  from  their 
homeland.) 

Correct:  We  visited  the  refugees,  driven  from  their  homeland,  in  the  camp. 

• Misplaced  Modifier:  The  pilot  turned  the  controls  over  to  the  co-pilot, 
needing  a break.  (This  sentence  implies  that  the  co-pilot  needs  the  break.) 

Correct:  The  pilot,  needing  a break,  turned  the  controls  over  to  the  co-pilot. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

Some  misplaced  modifiers  are  caused  when  single  words  are  misplaced.  The  words 
only,  not,  never,  and  even  are  frequently  positioned  incorrectly  in  sentences.  For 
example,  the  sentence  Our  club  didn’t  even  win  once  would  be  more  effective  like  this: 
Our  club  didn’t  win  even  once.  Similarily,  This  chemical  kills  only  dandelions  is  more 
effective  than  This  chemical  only  kills  dandelions. 

Your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  has  more  information  about  misplaced 
modifiers  in  Section  3:  Writing  Effectively. 
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Dangling  Modifiers 
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Even  more  confusion  can  be  created  when  a 
participial  phrase  is  used  without  the  noun  or 
pronoun  that  it  modifies. 


dangling  modifier: 

an  error  created 
by  using  a phrase 
without  the  noun 
or  pronoun  it 
modifies 


This  error  is  called  a dangling  modifier.  To  correct  a sentence  with  a dangling 
modifier,  you  need  to  rewrite  the  sentence  and  include  the  noun  or  pronoun  that 
the  phrase  modifies. 

The  following  sentences  illustrate  dangling  modifiers  and  show  how  they  can  be 
corrected: 


• Dangling  Modifier:  Aged  sixteen,  Asa’s  grandmother  was  amazed  to  see 
his  changes. 

Correct:  Asa’s  grandmother  was  amazed  at  the  changes  in  her  grandson, 
aged  sixteen. 

• Dangling  Modifier:  Opening  the  door,  the  strong  odour  hit 
him  immediately. 

Correct:  Opening  the  door,  he  immediately  was  hit  by  the 
strong  odour. 

• Dangling  Modifier:  Looking  across  the  bay.  Mount  Olympia 
shone  in  the  sunlight. 

Correct:  Looking  across  the  bay,  we  saw  Mount  Olympia 
shining  in  the  sunlight. 

6.  The  following  sentences  have  misplaced  or  dangling  modifiers.  Rewrite  the 
sentences  to  correct  the  errors. 


a.  Concentrating  on  his  form,  Ted’s  back  dive  was  perfect. 

b.  Jane  raced  down  the  court,  escaping  her  guard,  scoring  easily. 

c.  Fighting  to  control  her  tears,  sadness  overwhelmed  Adena. 

d.  The  climbers  at  last  reached  the  valley  carrying  their  injured  friend. 

e.  The  old  sign  was  almost  unreadable,  faded  by  the  rain  and  wind. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  35. 
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7.  In  the  story  “And  the  Lucky  Winner  Is  . . . author  Monica  Hughes  has  used  a 

variety  of  phrases  to  combine  ideas.  The  following  sentences  are  from  her  story, 

found  in  Crossroads  9.  For  each  sentence,  identify  the  type  of  phrase  in  italics. 

Note  that  many  of  the  italicized  phrases  include  smaller  phrases  within  them. 

a.  To  Ion,  squinting  up  into  the  sunshine,  they  were  like  a cloud  of  brilliant 
butterflies  (page  273). 

b.  To  be  skilled  in  telepathy  and  telekinesis,  gifts  useful  only  to  spies  and  other 
servants  of  the  state,  was  a burden  he  would  happily  cast  off  (page  273). 

c.  Directly  below  her  she  could  see  Jon,  a dark  dot  on  the  field  by  the  bridge 
(page  273). 

d.  Automatically  she  compensated,  manoeuvring  neatly  into  the  thermal  that 
rose  from  the  hot  ground  of  the  bluffs  above  the  river  (page  273). 

e.  Then  the  sun  slid  from  behind  an  obscuring  cloud  to  reactivate  the  tiny 
engines  on  the  wing  tips  (page  274). 

f.  She  saw  its  colour,  a royal  blue  zagged  with  a lightning  line  of  gold 
(page  274). 

g.  He  hurried  away,  leaving  them  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  waiting  room 
(page  276). 

h.  “And  you  can  always  try  to  raise  the 
money  yourselves"'  (page  278). 

i.  Between  the  draws  the  audience  ate 
sushi  and  fried  squid  (page  282). 

j.  The  balls  began  to  bounce  on  the 
current  of  air  within  the  machine 
(page  282). 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  36. 

Your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  has  more  information  on  phrases  in 
Section  2:  Grammar. 

In  this  lesson  you’ve  thought  of  ways  in  which  phrases  can  be  used  to  combine 
ideas  in  sentences.  When  you  use  different  kinds  of  phrases,  you  create  effective 
sentences.  Using  a variety  of  conjunctions  and  phrases  enables  you  to  present  your 
ideas  clearly  and  eloquently. 
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Glossary 


dangling  modifier:  an  error  created  by  using 
a phrase  without  the  noun  or  pronoun  it 
modifies 


misplaced  modifier:  an  error  created  by 

separating  a word  or  phrase  from  the  word 
it  modifies  or  describes 


Suggested  Responses 

1 . a.  Darren  enjoyed  playing  ball  with  his  friends, 
h.  Frieda  was  walking  toward  the  bridge. 

c.  The  black  horse  cut  its  leg  during  the  race. 

d.  Nirmala  waited  eagerly  heside  the  store’s  entrance. 

e.  In  the  morning,  Ken  made  breakfast. 

2.  a.  prepositional  phrase 
h.  infinitive  phrase 

c.  infinitive  phrase 

d.  prepositional  phrase 

e.  infinitive  phrase 

3.  a.  Karen  needed  a screwdriver  to  repair  the  dripping  tap. 
h.  Candy  put  up  a sign  to  show  the  way  to  the  auction. 

c.  Fred’s  friends  planned  a surprise  party  to  celebrate  his  graduation. 

d.  Tariq  found  a quiet  place  to  relax. 

e.  It  took  Kelly  many  hours  to  prepare  for  the  chess  competition. 

4.  a.  Queen  Elizabeth  I,  one  of  England’s  greatest  monarchs,  ruled  for  nearly  50  years. 

b.  Dawn  Gibson,  an  excellent  tennis  player,  has  won  first  prize  in  several  tournaments. 

c.  The  concert  hall,  an  impressive,  beautiful  building,  was  located  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 

d.  Biology,  Joy’s  favourite  subject,  is  essential  for  careers  in  medicine. 

e.  Edmonton,  the  capital  of  Alberta,  has  many  oil  refineries. 

5.  a.  Straining  every  muscle,  the  cyclist  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill. 

b.  Julian  cleaned  the  car  filled  with  sand  and  trash. 

c.  The  youngster  was  staring  at  the  store  windows  glittering  with  coloured  lights. 

d.  Trained  for  emergencies,  the  hospital  staff  rushed  into  action. 

e.  Pleased  with  the  outcome  of  the  luge  race,  the  crowd  cheered  loudly  for  the  winner. 

6.  Your  responses  should  be  similar  to  these: 

a.  Concentrating  on  his  form,  Ted  executed  a perfect  back  dive. 

b.  Escaping  her  guard,  Jane  raced  down  the  court  and  scored  easily. 

c.  Fighting  to  control  her  tears,  Adena  was  overwhelmed  with  sadness. 

d.  Carrying  their  injured  friend,  the  climbers  at  last  reached  the  valley. 

e.  The  old  sign,  faded  by  the  rain  and  wind,  was  almost  unreadable. 
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7.  a.  participial  phrase  (including  a prepositional  phrase) 

b.  appositive  phrase  (including  prepositional  phrases) 

c.  appositive  phrase  (including  prepositional  phrases) 

d.  participial  phrase  (including  a prepositional  phrase) 

e.  infinitive  phrase  (including  a prepositional  phrase) 

f.  appositive  phrase  (including  a participle,  zagged,  and  prepositional  phrases  with  a lightning 
line  and  of  gold) 

g.  participial  phrase  (including  prepositional  phrases) 

h.  infinitive  phrase 

i.  prepositional  phrase 

j.  infinitive  phrase  (followed  by  prepositional  phrases) 
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Section  1 Conclusion 


In  this  section  you  encountered  a variety  of  characters 
in  literature  who  experienced  challenges  and  dilemmas. 
As  with  people  in  real  life,  these  characters  had  to  make 
difficult  choices. 

Making  choices  is  something  that  everyone  does  every 
day.  To  make  a decision,  people  try  to  weigh  the  pros  and 
cons  of  each  choice.  Sometimes,  however,  the  choices  are 
so  numerous  or  so  difficult  to  make  that  people  become 
too  overwhelmed  to  make  a decision. 

Writers  make  choices  all  the  time  to  make  their  writing 
clearer  and  more  appealing  to  their  audiences.  In  this 
section  you’ve  examined  many  choices  that  authors 
and  poets  can  make,  such  as  repeating  words  to  create 
emphasis  and  using  foreshadowing,  suspense,  and 
cliff-hanger  endings.  You  also  discovered  choices  that 
writers  can  make  to  achieve  variety  in  their  sentence 
structure  by  using  various  types  of  phrases  to  combine 
ideas.  In  becoming  comfortable  with  using  prepositional, 
infinitive,  appositive,  and  participial  phrases  in  your 
writing,  you  have  gained  another  tool  to  help  you  in 
writing  effective  sentences. 


f _ 

Co  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  7A  and  respond  to 

questions  1 and  2 of  Section  1 . 
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Section  Z 


[ ((The  Theme  of  Compassion 


Although  as  an  indmdual  you’re  unique  in  some  respects,  you’re  also  part  of  the  human  race.  Like 
the  billions  of  other  people  on  this  planet,  you’re  engaged  in  the  great  journey  through  life  and  the 
struggle  for  survival. 

As  in  any  other  journey,  you’ll  find  it  easier  to  get  through  the  tough  spots  in  your  journey  through 
life  when  you  have  some  help.  You  may  also  be  able  to  help  others  along  the  way.  Caring  and  sharing 
enable  people  to  overcome  adversity  and  inspire  them  to  continue  their  struggle.  Many  pieces  of 
literature  illustrate  this  theme  of  the  generosity  and  compassion  of  the  human  spirit. 

In  this  section  you’ll  read  a poem,  an  anecdote,  a story,  and  a play  that  relate  to  the  theme  of 
understanding  and  caring  for  other  people.  When  you’ve  finished  this  section,  you  should  know  how 
plays  are  structured  and  how  they’re  both  similar  to  and  different  from  stories. 
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People  come  in  all  shapes  and  sizes;  and  just  as  physical  characteristics  differ, 
so,  too,  do  psychological  and  emotional  ones.  In  real  life,  every  human  being  is 
a complex  creature  with  many,  often  contradictory,  personality  traits.  Books  and 
television  shows,  however,  often  simplify  things  by  creating  characters  with  only 
one  or  two  dominant  characteristics — the  aggressive  go-getter,  for  instance,  or  the 
compassionate  caregiver.  While  in  the  real  world  a self-motivated  goal  setter  may 
very  well  also  be  kind  and  compassionate,  this  often  isn’t  reflected  in  books  and  on 
the  screen. 

Still,  everyone  has  some  personality  traits  that  are  stronger  than  others.  What 
kind  of  person  are  you?  Use  the  quiz  that  follows  to  assess  your  personality — 
remembering  that  a simple  little  quiz  like  this  can  only  scratch  the  surface  of  the 
complicated  human  being  that  you  are. 

1.  In  your  notebook,  write  the  letters  a.  to  m.  Using  the  four-point  scale  provided, 
rate  yourself  on  the  given  statements: 

1 - Strongly  Disagree 

2 - Somewhat  Disagree 

3 - Somewhat  Agree 

4 - Strongly  Agree 

a.  I have  high  expectations  for  myself  and  for  others. 

b.  I set  goals  for  myself  and  work  hard  to  achieve  them. 
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altruistic: 

unselfish; 
thoughtful  about 
the  welfare  of 
others 


c.  I’m  willing  to  help  others. 

d.  I’m  sensitive  to  other  people’s  feelings  and  needs. 

e.  I have  confidence  in  my  abilities  and  decisions. 

f.  I believe  that  people  should  look  after  themselves. 

g.  I believe  that  people  should  help  one  another. 

h.  I like  to  work  with  other  people. 

i.  I focus  on  fulfilling  my  personal  needs  and  achieving  my  goals. 

j.  I respect  people  even  when  I don’t  agree  with  their  opinions  and  beliefs. 

k.  I sometimes  give  up  something  important  to  me  to  help  someone  else. 

l.  I accept  other  people’s  racial,  cultural,  and  religious  differences. 

m.  I believe  that  people  should  be  able  to  exercise  their  rights,  even  if  it  causes 
problems  for  others. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  42. 

As  you  no  doubt  realize,  there  are  no  right  or 
wrong  answers  for  this  quiz.  Its  purpose  is 
merely  to  ask  you  to  think  about  yourself. 

Are  you  a person  for  whom  setting  specific 
goals  and  then  achieving  them  is  important? 

Are  you  a person  who  would  rather  help 
others?  Or,  are  you  someone  who  combines 
both  qualities — someone  who  sets  and 
achieves  goals  while  remaining  concerned 
about  other  people  and  anxious  to  help  them? 

Is,  perhaps,  one  of  your  principal  goals  to  work 
with  people? 

People  who  are  goal  oriented  often  achieve  many  things  and  are  admired  by 
others  for  their  accomplishments.  People  who  help  others  are  admired  for  their 
friendliness  and  compassion.  People  who  are  compassionate  and  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  to  help  others  are  known  as  altruistic.  Do  you  have  some  altruistic 
qualities? 

Emily  Dickinson,  a famous  American  poet,  has  written  a short  poem  on  the  theme 
of  altruism.  Read  the  poem  “If  I Can  Stop  One  Heart  From  Breaking’’  on  page  272  in 
Crossroads  9. 
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Journal  Entry  7E 

Write  a personal  response  to  the  poem  in  your  journal  after  considering  the 
following  questions: 

• Do  you  agree  that  stopping  even  “one  heart  from  breaking”  or  easing 
“one  life  the  aching”  makes  a person’s  life  worthwhile? 

• Should  you  place  other  people’s  needs  above  your  own  needs? 

• Are  you  aware  of  any  people  who  are  well  known  for  their  altruism? 

• When  your  life  is  over,  how  would  you  want  to  be  remembered? 


Sometimes,  a single  act  reveals  a lot  about  the  kind  of  person  you  are.  Turn  to 
page  288  in  Crossroads  9,  and  read  the  anecdote  “Signposts  on  the  journey”  by 
Steve  Buist. 

2.  Who  is  narrating  this  anecdote? 

3.  a.  The  narrator  says  that  parents  of  teenagers  “spend  seven  years  holding  their 

breath,  crossing  their  fingers  . . (page  288).  Do  you  believe  this  statement 
is  true? 

b.  What  do  parents  of  teenagers  worry  about? 

4.  a.  According  to  the  narrator,  what  are  the  four  basic  necessities  of  a 

sixteen-year-old  boy’s  life? 

b.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  narrator’s  generalizations  of  sixteen  year  olds? 

5.  a.  The  narrator  says  that  parents  often  receive  negative  messages  about  their 

teens.  What  examples  of  negative  signposts  does  he  give? 

b.  What  are  some  other  negative  signposts  that  teenagers  give  their  parents? 

6.  a.  What  does  the  narrator’s  son  do  that  inspires  the  narrator  to  write 

this  anecdote? 

b.  Why  does  the  narrator  regard  his  son’s  behaviour  as  a positive  signpost? 

c.  What  are  some  other  positive  signposts  that  teenagers  give  their  parents? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  42. 
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Consider  the  following  questions: 

Do  your  parents  or  guardians  worry  about  you?  What’s  their  biggest  concern 
about  you  at  the  moment?  Visualize  your  life  several  years  from  now  as  the 
parent  of  a teenager.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  any  concerns  about  your 
son  or  daughter?  What  would  they  be?  How  similar  or  different  are  these 
concerns  to  the  ones  your  parents  have  about  you? 

Create  an  illustration  or  a collage,  or  write  a poem  or  magazine  article  in 
response  to  these  questions. 


In  Lesson  1,  you’ve  read  both  a poem  and  an  anecdote  related  to  the  theme  of 
showing  compassion  toward  other  people.  You’ve  also  thought  about  your  own 
awareness  of  the  needs  and  feelings  of  others.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  read  a short 
story  related  to  the  same  theme,  and  you’ll  consider  how  characters  in  literature 
may  influence  your  attitude  toward  other  people. 


Suggested  Responses 

1.  There  are  no  suggested  responses  for  this  quiz.  Look  at  the  way  you  rated  yourself.  Are  you  mostly 
concerned  about  yourself,  or  are  you  sensitive  to  other  people’s  needs  and  rights? 

2.  The  father  of  a sixteen-year- old  boy  is  narrating  this  anecdote. 

3.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  Most  parents  are  concerned  about  their  children.  As  children  grow  older 

and  become  more  independent,  many  parents  worry  that  their  teenagers  will  be  injured  in  an 
accident  or  get  into  some  kind  of  trouble. 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  Parents  have  many  concerns  about  their  teenagers — drugs  and  alcohol, 
smoking,  drinking  and  driving,  poor  marks  in  school,  driving  recklessly  and  injuring 
themselves  and  others,  pregnancy,  and  trouble  with  the  law.  From  a more  positive  perspective, 
parents  are  concerned  with  such  things  as  their  children’s  career  choices,  social  development, 
extra-curricular  activities,  and  dietary  habits. 

4.  a.  The  narrator  says  the  four  basic  necessities  are  a reliable  TV  converter,  a comfortable  couch, 

the  need  to  remain  horizontal  (and  motionless)  on  the  couch  for  hours,  and  the  need  to 
constantly  practise  driving  the  car. 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  The  author  is  partly  serious  and  partly  joking.  Most  teens  and  the  parents 
of  most  teens  will  be  amused  at  this  list  of  common  teen  habits.  However,  some  teens  may  be 
offended  by  these  generalizations. 
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5.  a.  The  negative  signposts  that  he  mentions  are  poor  grades,  failing  grades,  no  grades  (implying 

that  the  teen  has  dropped  out  of  school),  a bad  attitude,  trouble  with  friends,  and  trouble  with 
the  law. 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  Using  drugs  and  alcohol,  smoking,  and  refusing  to  comply  with  rules  of 
the  house  are  possible  answers. 

6.  a.  The  narrator’s  son  walks  into  a potentially  violent  situation  to  protect  a smaller  boy. 

b.  The  narrator  sees  that  his  son  is  a person  who  cares  about  other  people.  His  son  isn’t  a 
bully,  but  is  someone  who  defends  those  who  are  smaller  and  weaker  than  he  is.  His  son 
demonstrates  integrity  in  this  instance,  and  the  father  is  proud  of  him. 

c.  Responses  will  vary.  Positive  signposts  are  a pleasant,  co-operative  attitude;  a willingness  to 
help  out  at  home;  an  effort  to  do  well  at  school;  a display  of  self-esteem  and  integrity;  a choice 
of  friends  who  are  pleasant,  honest,  and  hard  working;  and  a strong  conviction  that  drugs, 
alcohol,  and  smoking  are  destructive. 
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Lesson  2:  Inspirational  Characters 


When  you  watch  a movie  or  TV  show  that  features  characters  who  show 
compassion  toward  others,  how  do  you  feel?  What’s  your  reaction  when  you  see  a 
movie  or  TV  show  that  features  characters  who  are  selfish  and  evil? 


Characters  in  literature  and  film  who  are  altruistic  and  honourable  usually  make 
you  feel  optimistic.  They  make  you  believe  that  people  are  basically  good  and  will 
help  each  other  deal  with  the  challenges  of  life.  These  characters  uplift  the  human 
spirit  and  provide  hope  and  inspiration  to  others.  They  make  you  believe  that  life  is 
improving  for  everyone. 

On  the  other  hand,  characters  in  literature  who  are  selfish,  inconsiderate,  or  evil 
may  create  a feeling  of  hopelessness.  They  cause  you  to  doubt  yourself  and  those 
around  you.  They  make  you  feel  ashamed  and  pessimistic  about  the  future  of 
human  beings. 


Authors  choose  to  create  positive  or  negative  images  in  the  minds  of  readers 
according  to  their  purpose  for  writing  their  stories.  Sometimes  their  purpose  is  to 
present  a positive  message  about  life  by  showing  the  beauty  of  the  human  spirit. 
Sometimes  their  purpose  is  to  warn  readers  about  the  dark  side  of  humanity. 
Whatever  the  author’s  purpose,  it’s  the  characters  and  how  they’re  portrayed  that 
convey  the  author’s  message  about  life. 

The  story  that  you’ll  read  next  in  Crossroads  9,  called  “Babysitting  Helen,’’  is  about 
an  unusual  kind  of  babysitting  assignment.  Turn  to  page  300,  and  as  you  read  this 
story,  think  about  the  characters  and  your  feelings  toward  them. 
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Journal  Entyy  IF 


Write  a personal  response  in  your  journal  after  considering  the  following 
questions: 

• Did  you  enjoy  this  story?  Why  or  why  not? 

• How  would  you  feel  about  this  type  of  babysitting  assignment? 

• How  did  you  feel  about  the  characters  in  the  story? 

• Did  the  ending  surprise  you?  Why  or  why  not? 


Do  you  know  what  dementia  is?  Usually  affecting  older  people,  dementia  is  the 
loss  of  the  ability  to  think  or  reason  and  may  be  characterized  by  memory  loss  or 
personality  change.  One  form  of  dementia  is  Alzheimer’s  disease,  which  gradually 
destroys  a person’s  memory  and  ability  to  learn,  reason,  make  judgements, 
communicate,  and  carry  out  daily  activities.  A stroke  (e.g.,  a blood  vessel  rupture) 
may  also  cause  dementia. 

1.  a.  What’s  the  first  indication  in  the  story  that  Helen  isn’t  a child? 

b.  What  details  in  the  story  illustrate  how  Helen  has  been  affected  by  her 
illness? 

2.  Why  is  Irish  reluctant  to  babysit 
Helen? 

3.  What  problems  does  Irish  face  in 
caring  for  Helen? 

4.  What  does  Trish  do  to  amuse  Helen? 

5.  What  does  the  story’s  ending  show 
about  the  effect  of  dementia  on 
Helen’s  mind? 

6.  a.  What  was  Irish’s  attitude  toward 

Helen  at  the  beginning  of  the 
story? 

b.  How  does  Irish’s  attitude  change 
by  the  end  of  the  story? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  46. 

When  you  see  someone  who  is  unwell  or  has  a disability,  such  as  Helen  in  this  story, 
you  may  feel  afraid  or  sad.  You  may  feel  concerned  about  your  own  future  and  the 
future  of  people  you  care  about. 
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7.  How  does  the  story  “Babysitting  Helen”  present  a feeling  of  optimism  in  spite  of 
Helen’s  condition? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  47. 

Portfolio  Item  7B 


Imagine  you  are  a television  journalist  who  has  been  assigned  to  report 
on  recent  developments  in  the  treatment  of  Alzheimer’s  disease.  You  can 
learn  a great  deal  about  this  disease  on  the  Internet.  Just  use  Alzheimer’s 
as  a search  term,  and  you’ll  turn  up  a lot  of  information.  As  well  as  recent 
developments,  your  report  must  include  some  background  information 
about  the  disease.  Once  you  have  gathered  your  information,  write  a one 
page  summary  of  your  findings.  Videotape  the  presentation  of  your  report, 
Alternatively,  imagine  you  are  a radio  broadcaster,  and  make  an  audio 
recording  of  your  report. 


In  this  lesson  you’ve  discovered  that  the  way  characters  behave  in  literature  and 
films  can  make  audiences  feel  optimistic  or  pessimistic  about  life.  You’ve  also 
examined  the  way  that  storyv^iters  present  either  a positive  or  negative  message 
about  people.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  read  a play  and  explore  some  of  the  choices 
that  playwrights  have  in  showing  character  and  conflict  in  drama. 


Suggested  Responses 

1.  a.  Irish  asks  her  mother,  “You  said  I would  babysit  Barb’s  mother!” 

b.  When  Helen  comes  to  lunch  with  Irish  and  her  mother,  Helen  is  fascinated  by  the  wooden 
gull  that  can  flap  its  wings.  Helen  wears  brightly  coloured  barrettes  shaped  like  pink  and  red 
rabbits.  She  also  has  her  sweater  on  inside  out.  Helen’s  daughter  tells  Irish  that  Helen  doesn’t 
know  who  many  people  are  any  more.  Helen  is  also  fascinated  by  a mechanical  pink  rabbit  on 
TV.  She  also  assumes  that  Trish  lives  at  the  bottom  of  Helen’s  garden.  She  climbs  onto  a kitchen 
counter  to  look  for  something  but  forgets  what  it  is  that  she’s  looking  for.  She  believes  that 
people  are  coming  to  her  house  for  a party,  and  she  wants  to  wear  a party  hat. 

2.  Trish  wants  to  spend  Saturday  night  with  her  boyfriend,  Gavin. 

3.  Helen  climbs  onto  a kitchen  counter,  and  she  doesn’t  want  to  go  to  bed  because  she  thinks  she’ll 
miss  the  party. 
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4.  Irish  creates  a party  for  Helen  and  helps  Helen  make  party  hats.  Irish  also  plays  the  piano  to 
amuse  Helen. 

5.  While  Helen’s  memory  is  generally  very  poor,  she  does  seem  to  recall  some  important  memories, 
such  as  the  birthday  of  her  deceased  husband. 

6.  a.  At  the  beginning  of  the  story,  Irish  calls  Helen  a ‘‘weird  old  lady.”  lo  Irish,  Helen  is  like  a 

problem  child. 

b.  By  the  end  of  the  story,  Irish  calls  Helen  “a  neat  lady.”  Irish  offers  to  come  back  to  stay  and 
party  with  Helen  again.  Irish  has  become  more  sympathetic  and  understanding  toward  Helen. 

7.  Ihis  story  shows  that  Helen  is  still  capable  of  enjoying  life.  Moreover,  Helen’s  daughter.  Barb,  is  a 
kind  and  sympathetic  caregiver.  Irish  and  her  mother  are  also  kind  to  Helen.  Ihe  story  illustrates 
the  compassion  that  many  people  feel  toward  those  who  are  sick  or  with  a disability. 
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Have  you  ever  seen  a live  play?  Perhaps  you’ve  watched  plays  at  your  school  put  on 
by  students  or  a local  drama  society.  Or,  perhaps  you’ve  been  lucky  enough  to  see 
professional  companies  put  on  major  productions. 


Whether  you’ve  seen  musicals,  comedies,  dramas,  or  modern  experimental 
productions,  you  should  understand  some  of  the  similarities  and  differences 
between  plays  and  stories.  Probably  the  biggest  difference  is  that  stories  tell  you 
what  is  happening,  whereas  plays  show  you.  What  are  some  other  differences 
between  plays  and  stories? 


Character 


In  a story,  the  author  may  use  the  first-person  point  of  view  by  making  one  of 
the  characters  a narrator  who  reveals  information.  Or,  the  author  may  use  an 
omniscient  point  of  view.  This  means  the  author  assumes  a know-it-all  voice  and 
reveals  information  about  a character  or  several  characters. 

Most  plays  don’t  have  narrators.  Radio  plays  are  an  exception  because  the  audience 
can’t  see  what’s  happening,  so  a narrator  is  sometimes  used  to  help  the  listeners 
understand  what’s  going  on.  In  most  other  plays,  the  audience  gets  information 
from  the  characters’  words  and  actions.  Dialogue — what  the  character  says — is  a 
very  important  way  that  a character  is  revealed  in  a play.  The  way  the  characters 
look,  act,  and  speak  also  reveals  information  to  the  audience. 


Setting 


In  a story,  the  author  or  narrator  usually  describes  the  setting.  In  a play,  the 
audience  gets  information  about  the  setting  from  what  they  see  and  hear  on  stage. 
The  props,  sets,  and  costumes  generally  suggest  the  time  and  place  of  the  play. 
Sound  and  lighting  are  also  used  to  create  atmosphere.  Also,  sometimes  a character 
will  talk  about  the  setting  so  that  the  audience  can  picture  the  play’s  time  and  place. 
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Conflict 


In  stories,  the  conflict  is  often  described.  The  author  reveals  the  characters’  feelings, 
motives,  and  actions  through  direct  and  indirect  presentation.  In  a play,  the  conflict 
must  be  shown.  The  actors  show  conflict  through  their 

• voices 

• facial  expressions 

• body  language 

• actions 

• dialogue 

Script 

A play  begins  its  life  as  a script.  The  director,  actors,  and  others  involved  in  the 
production,  such  as  costume  and  set  designers  and  lighting  people,  use  the  script 
for  many  types  of  information: 

• The  script  has  a list  of  the  characters  and  brief  descriptions  of  their 
appearances  and  personalities.  The  script  provides  dialogue. 

• The  script  has  a description — and  sometimes  a diagram — of  the  set  (the  way 
the  stage  should  look). 

• The  script  gives  stage  directions  to  the  actors  in  terms  of  voice  expression, 
facial  expression,  body  language,  and  movement  on  the  stage. 


Before  you  read  the  play  called  “The  Last  Leaf,”  check  to  see  that  you 
understand  the  following  dramatic  terms.  They  appear  again  in  the  Glossary  at 
the  end  of  this  lesson. 

• backdrop:  a large  cloth,  hung  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  painted  to  represent 
a place 


• costumes:  the  clothing  worn  by  actors 
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• drama:  a way  of  presenting  a story  through  action;  a serious  play  rather 
than  a comedy 

• lighting:  the  lights  used  on  stage;  lighting  helps  to  create  atmosphere  or 
mood 


• playwright:  the  author  of  a play 

• props  or  properties:  the  objects  actors  use  in  their  roles  (for  example,  a 
table  or  chair,  a frying  pan,  a candle,  a mirror,  or  a photograph) 

• set:  the  scenery  used  on  stage 

For  example,  the  set  may  represent  the  walls  of  a room,  be  trees  for  a 
forest,  or  have  a platform  and  staircase  to  represent  an  attic. 

• sound  effects:  the  sounds  created  for  special  purposes  in  a play 

For  example,  the  sound  of  gunfire  can  be  used  to  suggest  a battle  or  the 
sound  of  thunder  can  suggest  a storm. 

• stage  directions:  the  information  given  in  a script,  usually  written  in 
italics,  to  help  readers  visualize  what’s  happening  and  tell  actors  how  to 
perform  the  play 

• structure:  the  way  a play  is  put  together 


Most  plays  consist  of  one  or  more  acts.  Long  acts  are  sometimes 
subdivided  into  scenes. 


1.  What  information  about  the  play  is  given  on  page  313? 


Turn  to  page  313  in  Crossroads  9,  and  read  the  first  page  of  the 
play  called  “The  Last  Leaf.” 


Read  the  first  act  of  the  play,  and  then  respond  to 
questions  2 to  6. 


2.  In  this  play  an  announcer  briefly 
introduces  the  action  to  help  you 
visualize  what  you  would  see  on 
the  stage.  What  do  you  learn  in  the 
announcement  at  the  beginning  of 
Act  One? 


Did  you  notice  playwrights  don’t  use  quotation  marks  when  writing  dialogue? 
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Playwrights  rely  on  dialogue  and  actions  to  reveal  character  and  conflict.  In  his  first 
speech  in  “The  Last  Leaf,"  how  do  you  think  the  actor  playing  the  doctor  would  act 
out  his  role? 

Very  likely,  the  actor  would  make  use  of  the  following: 

• facial  expression  (perhaps  a sympathetic 
smile) 

• body  language  (bending  toward  the 
patient) 

• action  (taking  the  patient's  hand  in  his 
own) 

• voice  (a  kind  and  possibly  regretful  tone) 

3.  a.  How  would  the  actor  playing  Sue  speak  and  act  when  she  talks  to  the  doctor 

in  her  first  speech? 

b.  How  would  the  actor  playing  Johnsy  act  in  the  beginning  of  this  scene? 

4.  What  conflict  is  introduced  in  Act  One? 


5.  a.  Look  at  the  stage  direction  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  column  on  page  314. 

Why  does  the  author  direct  the  doctor  and  Sue  to  walk  to  the  door  as  they’re 
having  a conversation? 

b.  What  do  the  doctor’s  words  reveal  to  the  audience? 

c.  Why  do  you  think  that  Johnsy  wants  to  make  a painting  of  the  Bay  of  Naples? 
(Look  at  the  illustration  at  the  bottom  of  page  316.) 

In  most  plays,  the  exits  and  entrances  of  actors  mark  the  beginnings  and  endings  of 
short  scenes.  For  example.  Act  One  of  “The  Last  Leaf’’  has  three  parts  to  it: 

• Part  1:  The  doctor  talks  to  Sue  and  Johnsy;  then  the  doctor  exits. 

• Part  2:  Sue  and  Johnsy  talk  alone. 

• Part  3:  Behrman  enters,  and  he  and  Sue  discuss  Johnsy’s  illness. 

6.  a.  Behrman’s  entrance  signals  a change  from  hopelessness  to  hopefulness. 

What  interest  do  Behrman  and  Johnsy  share? 

b.  How  does  the  author  use  foreshadowing  to  end  Act  One? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  53. 
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Now  read  Act  Two  of  “The  Last  Leaf.”  The  beginning  of  a new  act  or  scene  usually 
indicates  a change  in  time  or  place.  For  example,  the  next  act  might  occur  in  an 
hour,  the  following  day,  or  even  months  later.  In  some  plays,  the  next  act  might  take 
place  in  a different  room  or  in  a completely  different  location. 


7.  The  announcer  explains  that  this  act  occurs  one  week  after  Act  One.  If  the 
announcer  had  not  given  you  this  information,  what  character’s  speech 
provides  it? 


8.  What  information  does  the  doctor  give  in  this  act? 


In  this  play  the  leaves  become  a symbol  (that  is,  they  represent  something  more 
than  just  leaves). 

Your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  has  more  information  about  symbolism  in 
Section  7:  Understanding  Literature. 


To  get  a better  understanding  of  symbolism,  you  may  wish  to  review  the  segment 
titled  Symbolism  on  your  English  Language  Arts  9 Multimedia  CD. 


9.  a.  What  does  the  last  leaf  symbolize? 

b.  Why  does  the  doctor  say  that  the  last  leaf  is  Behrman’s  greatest  picture? 

10.  How  does  Behrman  represent  the  power  of  the  human  spirit  to  overcome 
adversity? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  54. 

In  this  lesson  you  compared  and  contrasted  the  features  and  formats  of  plays  and 
stories.  You  also  discovered  that,  to  understand  a play,  you  must  pay  attention  to 
both  the  dialogue  and  stage  directions.  While  they  are  created  as  written  texts  that 
audiences  can  read  if  they  choose,  plays  are  meant  to  be  presented  on  stage  by 
actors.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  examine  more  closely  the  tasks  that  are  involved  in 
staging  a play. 
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Glossary 

backdrop:  a large  cloth,  hung  at  the  back  of  the 
stage,  painted  to  represent  a place 

costumes:  the  clothing  worn  by  actors 

drama:  a way  of  presenting  a story  through 
action 

lighting:  the  lights  used  on  stage;  lighting 
helps  to  create  atmosphere  or  mood 

playwright:  the  author  of  a play 

props:  abbreviation  of  properties — the  objects 
actors  use  in  their  roles 

Suggested  Responses 

1.  The  information  on  page  313  includes  the  following: 

• the  title  of  the  play 

• the  author 

• a list  of  characters  and  a brief  description  of  who  they  are 

• a short  outline  of  the  set 

2.  The  announcer  explains  that  Sue  and  Joanna  are  young  artists  living  in  a small  apartment  of  an 
old  house.  The  announcer  also  explains  that  Joanna,  also  called  Johnsy,  is  very  sick  and  is  lying  in 
bed.  A doctor  is  examining  her. 

3.  a.  Sue  would  look  worried  and  speak  in  a concerned  tone  of  voice.  She  might  even  be  frightened 

that  her  friend  is  dying. 

b.  Johnsy  would  look  pale  and  tired.  When  she  speaks,  later  in  Act  One,  her  voice  would  sound 
weak  and  lifeless. 

4.  The  main  conflict  is  related  to  Johnsy's  illness  and  her  apparent  willingness  to  die.  Sue,  the  doctor, 
and  Behrman  all  want  Johnsy  to  fight  her  disease.  Their  problem  is  how  to  encourage  Johnsy  to 
want  to  live. 

5.  a.  Sue  and  the  doctor  walk  away  from  Johnsy's  bed  so  that  Johnsy  cannot  hear  their  conversation. 

b.  The  doctor  says  that  Johnsy  is  seriously  ill,  but  he  believes  that  she  will  live  if  she  sets  herself 
the  positive  goal  of  being  interested  in  life. 

c.  Naples  is  in  Italy.  Johnsy  wants  to  visit  Italy  to  see  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  paint  it.  She  envisions 
this  place  as  very  scenic  and  believes  that  it  will  challenge  her  artistic  abilities. 


set:  the  scenery  used  on  stage 

sound  effects:  the  sounds  created  for  special 
purposes  in  a play 

stage  directions:  the  information  given  in  a 
script,  usually  written  in  italics,  to  help 
readers  visualize  what's  happening  and  tell 
actors  how  to  perform  the  play 

structure:  the  way  a play  is  put  together 
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6.  a.  Behrman  and  Johnsy  are  both  painters. 

b.  The  author  uses  foreshadowing  when  Behrman  lowers  the  shade  on  the  window  and  tells  Sue 
not  to  raise  it  and  says  that  maybe  the  leaf  will  not  fall. 

7.  Johnsy  says  that  the  last  leaf  has  stayed  for  seven  days.  This  implies  that  a week  has  gone  since 
the  last  act. 

8.  The  doctor  tells  Johnsy  that  she’s  well  again.  The  doctor  also  informs  the  women  that  Behrman 
died  the  previous  night. 

9.  a.  Falling  leaves  indicate  autumn  or  the  beginning  of  winter.  Usually,  this  time  of  year  is 

associated  in  nature  with  death.  However,  the  last  leaf  symbolizes  the  struggle  for  life  or  the 
fight  against  death.  Johnsy  is  inspired  by  the  last  leaf  to  overcome  her  illness. 

b.  Behrman  painted  the  last  leaf  on  the  wall.  The  doctor  thinks  it’s  Behrman’s  masterpiece, 
because  the  painting  encouraged  Johnsy  to  fight  against  death. 

10.  Behrman’s  determination  to  help  Johnsy  causes  him  to  go  outside  in  the  wind  and  rain  to  paint 
the  last  leaf  on  the  wall.  Unfortunately,  his  efforts  cause  him  to  become  ill,  and  he  dies  a few  days 
later.  Behrman  illustrates  that  compassion  and  determination  can  often  overcome  adversity. 
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Lesson  4:  Staging  a Play 


Suppose  that  you  and  a group  of  your 
classmates  or  friends  decided  to  perform  the 
play  "The  Last  Leaf."  What  are  some  of  the 
things  that  you  would  do  to  stage  this  play? 


Initial  Planning 

In  your  journey  through  English  Language  Arts  9,  you’ve  learned  that  before  you 
begin  a writing  project  such  as  an  essay  or  a short  story,  it’s  important  to  do  some 
initial  planning.  For  example,  you  might  do  some  brainstorming  using  a web  or  an 
outline  in  order  to  find  and  limit  your  topic. 

By  spending  some  time  in  planning  your  writing  project,  you  know  where  you’re 
going  and  what  you  want  to  accomplish.  Initial  planning  helps  to  ensure  the 
success  of  your  project.  In  the  same  way,  before  you  stage  the  play  “The  Last  Leaf,” 
you  and  your  classmates  need  to  do  some  initial  planning. 

For  background  information  about  presenting  a play,  read  pages  320  and  321  in 
Crossroads  9.  You’ll  discover  what  kinds  of  decisions  a playwright  has  to  make  when 
drafting  a play  script.  You’ll  also  examine  the  decisions  that  a play’s  producers  have 
to  make  in  order  to  stage  the  play  successfully. 


It's  important  to  realize  that  putting  on  a play 
is  a group  effort.  It  requires  group  members  to 
take  individual  responsibility  for  a particular 
set  of  tasks  while  still  working  closely  with 
each  other. 


The  material  presented  on  pages  320  and  321  in  Crossroads  9 provides  many 
good  suggestions  and  advice  for  planning  and  staging  a play,  and  it  also  offers 
assessment  criteria. 
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Creating  the  Set 

Creating  an  elaborate  set  for  a play  is  expensive.  Moreover,  if  the  setting  changes 
from  one  act  to  the  next  (for  example,  from  inside  a room  to  outside  in  a park),  the 
set  has  to  change  as  well.  As  a result,  many  set  designers  prefer  to  create  a simple 
set  for  a play. 

Look  at  the  following  diagram  of  a set  design: 


The  following  illustration  shows  how  the  stage  would  look  after  the  set  designers 
have  done  their  job. 


1.  How  would  you  design  the  set  for  “The  Last  Leaf”?  Make  a labelled  diagram 
similar  to  the  preceding  one,  showing  the  way  that  your  stage  would  look  for 
this  play.  Indicate  where  the  furniture  and  entrances  to  the  room  would  be 
located. 
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2.  Reread  the  script  of  “The  Last  Leaf,”  and  list  all  the  props  that  you  would 
assemble  to  stage  this  play.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  props  must  be  appropriate  to 
the  time  the  play  is  set  in.  (The  reference  to  working  in  an  office  and  the  traffic 
in  New  York  seems  to  suggest  that  the  play  is  set  in  the  twentieth  century.  The 
fact  that  a doctor  is  making  a house  call  as  the  play  opens  would  likely  set  the 
date  a few  years  back  in  time.) 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  59. 

Breathing  Life  into  the  Characters 

This  play  has  only  four  characters.  When  staging  a play,  the  director  explains  to  the 
actors — usually  with  some  input  from  the  actors  themselves — how  they  should 
look,  what  they  should  wear,  and  how  they  should  behave.  Then  the  actors  must  use 
their  voices,  faces,  body  language,  and  movements  to  interpret  the  characters. 

3.  Imagine  that  you’re  the  director  of  a production  of  “The  Last  Leaf.”  Make  a chart 
in  your  notebook  like  the  one  that  follows.  Complete  the  chart  by  describing  the 
way  that  you  feel  each  character  should  look  and  act  on  stage.  Remember  that 
the  costumes  must  suit  the  time  of  the  play. 


Character 

Appearance 
and  Age 

Costume 

Personality 
and  Emotions 

Johnsy 

3 

j 

Sue 

the  doctor 

/ 

Behrman 



r 

4.  The  characters  in  some  plays  are  dynamic  (they  undergo  a change  during  the 
play).  Which  characters  in  “The  Last  Leaf”  change  from  Act  One  to  Act  Two? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  60. 

Portfolio  Item  7C 

If  you  enjoy  things  such  as  staging  plays  and  designing  costumes,  consider 
drawing  each  character  in  “The  Last  Leaf”  as  you  think  he  or  she  would 
look.  Alternatively,  try  to  find  photographs  or  drawings  that  you  think 
resemble  the  characters.  Pay  attention  to  the  play’s  time  and  place  as  well  as 
the  personalities  of  the  characters. 
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Creating  the  Desired  Mood 

Lighting  and  sound  effects  can  be  important  when  staging  a play.  They  provide 
information  about  the  time  of  the  action  (morning,  afternoon,  evening,  night),  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  location  (indoors  or  outdoors,  city  or  country,  during 
a war  or  a storm).  Lighting  and  sound  effects  also  help  to  establish  the  mood  or 
atmosphere. 


5.  a.  What  atmosphere  or  mood  would  you  want  to  create  with  lighting  in  Act 

One  of  “The  Last  Leaf”? 

b.  Would  you  change  the  lighting  for  Act  Two?  Explain  your  answer. 

6.  a.  Would  you  use  any  special  sound  effects  when  you’re  staging  “The  Last 

Leaf”? 

b.  In  some  plays,  background  music  contributes  to  the  atmosphere  or  mood. 
What  kinds  of  music  could  be  used  in  “The  Last  Leaf”?  Would  you  change 
the  music  in  Act  Two?  Explain. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  61. 

Your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  has  more  information  about  staging  a play. 
Refer  to  Section  7:  Understanding  Literature. 


In  this  lesson  you’ve  thought  about  some  of  the  decisions  that  directors  and  actors 
make  when  they  stage  a play.  Designing  a set,  gathering  props,  thinking  about 
lighting  and  sound  effects,  and  working  with  actors  are  all  important  tasks  when 
staging  a play. 
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Suggested  Responses 

1.  Diagrams  will  vary  somewhat.  The  instructions  pertaining  to  set  design  at  the  beginning  of  the 
play  stipulate  that  these  items  appear  on  the  stage: 

• two  small  beds 

• a table 

• chairs 

• an  easel  and  paints 

• a window  through  which  the  wall  and  a vine  can  be  seen 

If  the  play  were  being  performed,  set  designers  would  be  free  to  add  other  props  they  considered 
appropriate.  They  would  also  be  able  to  arrange  the  items  on  the  stage  as  they  saw  fit,  considering 
such  things  as  the  view  the  audience  would  have  of  the  actors  and  the  ease  with  which  the  actors 
could  move  around  the  stage.  (For  example,  it  wouldn’t  be  wise  to  place  Johnsy’s  bed  directly 
behind  or  in  front  of  the  table  and  chairs.) 

Here’s  a diagram  showing  one  possible  arrangement  of  the  basic  props.  Yours  may  be  rather 
different. 


2.  Some  of  the  props  that  are  needed  include  the  following: 

• two  beds  with  pillows  and  blankets 

• a bowl  of  soup 

• a small  table  beside  the  beds 

• an  old-style  doctor’s  bag  with  some  instruments  such  as  a stethoscope 

• possibly  some  old-fashioned  bottles  of  medicine 

• a window  with  a shade 

• chairs 

• an  easel 

• a drawing  board 

• pencils  or  charcoal 

• possibly  a lamp  or  old  light  fixture 

• some  bedroom  furniture 

• a wash  basin 

• a pitcher  of  water 
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3.  Your  chart  should  look  like  this: 


Character 

Appearance  and 
Age 

Costume 

Personality  and 
Emotions 

Johnsy 

Johnsy  seems  quite 
young,  perhaps  20  to 

25  years  old.  She  looks 
thin  and  pale.  Her  hair 
is  long  and  spread  out 
over  the  pillow.  In  Act 

Two,  she  has  more 
colour  in  her  face,  and 
her  hair  is  tied  back. 

Johnsy  is  wearing  a 
simple  nightgown, 
white  to  emphasize  her 
frailty.  In  Act  Two,  she 
wears  a nightgown  and 
perhaps  a colourful 
bedjacket. 

In  the  first  act,  Johnsy 
seems  weak  and 
resigned.  She’s  more 
lively  and  cheerful  in 

Act  Two. 

Sue 

Sue  is  probably  similar 
in  age  to  Johnsy,  or 
perhaps  a bit  older.  She 
looks  worried.  Since 
she’s  been  nursing 

Johnsy,  she  appears 
somewhat  untidy.  Her 
long  hair  is  tied  back  or 
fastened  with  pins.  In 

Act  Two,  she  looks  tidier 
and  less  harried. 

Sue  wears  an  apron 
over  her  dress.  She 
wears  sturdy  shoes  and 
no  jewellery.  Her  dress 
suggests  that  she’s  a 
poor  artist. 

Sue  is  very  worried 
about  her  friend  in  the 
first  act.  She’s  troubled 
by  Johnsy’s  apparent 
acceptance  of  death.  In 
the  second  act.  Sue  is 
cheerful  and  optimistic. 

the  doctor 

The  doctor  is  a man  of 
unknown  age  (from 

30  to  60  years  old).  He 
looks  worried  in  Act 

One,  but  in  Act  Two  he’s 
confident. 

The  doctor  wears  an 
old-fashioned, 
dark-coloured  suit  with 
an  old-fashioned  shirt 
and  shoes.  He  carries 
a pocket  watch  and 
wears  spectacles. 

The  doctor  is 
compassionate  and 
concerned  in  Act  One. 

In  Act  Two,  he’s  cheerful 
and  pleased. 

Behrman 

Behrman  is  an  old  man, 
perhaps  from  60  to 

70  years  old.  He  looks 
somewhat  untidy.  His 
hair  is  thin  and  uncut. 

Behrman  wears  an 
old  shirt,  pants,  and 
shoes.  He’s  poor,  and 
his  clothing  is  worn  and 
unfashionable. 

Behrman  is  concerned. 
Wlien  he  hears  about 
Johnsy’s  fascination 
with  the  leaves,  he 
becomes  determined. 
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4.  Johnsy  shows  the  greatest  alteration.  She  changes  from  a weak,  pale,  and  resigned  patient  to 
a stronger  and  more  optimistic  one.  Sue  changes  from  a worried,  troubled  young  woman  to  a 
cheerful  and  optimistic  friend.  The  doctor  changes  from  a concerned  physician  to  a satisfied  one. 

5.  a.  In  Act  One,  the  atmosphere  should  be  sombre  to  suggest  Johnsy’s  serious  illness  and 

impending  death.  The  lighting  should  be  low,  allowing  shadows  and  stressing  Johnsy’s  frailty. 
The  lighting  through  the  window  should  suggest  a dull,  rainy  day. 

b.  In  Act  Two,  the  atmosphere  should  be  cheerful  and  optimistic.  The  lighting  through  the 

window  should  suggest  a sunny  morning.  The  room  should  be  brightly  lit  from  the  sunshine. 

6.  a.  The  sound  of  wind  could  be  used  in  Act  One,  while  the  sounds  of  a door  opening  and  closing 

and  steps  on  a staircase  could  suggest  the  doctor’s  departure  and  Behrman’s  entrance.  In  Act 
Two,  the  sound  of  chickadees  chirping  could  suggest  a pleasant  autumn  or  winter  day. 

b.  Background  music  in  Act  One  should  be  sombre  and  soft.  In  Act  Two,  background  music 
should  be  cheerful,  possibly  the  tune  of  a happy  song. 
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[ ((section  2 Conclusion 


This  section  focused  on  literature  that  illustrates  the 
theme  of  compassion.  Reading  poems,  stories,  and  plays 
that  show  people  helping  others  has  a positive  effect  on 
the  human  spirit.  This  type  of  literature  makes  people 
hopeful  and  optimistic  about  the  future. 

In  this  section  you  also  read  a play  and  thought  about 
staging  one.  You  discovered  that  you  need  to  pay  close 
attention  to  the  stage  directions  so  that  you  understand 
the  actors’  voice  expressions,  facial  expressions,  body 
language,  and  movements.  You  should  also  read  the 
dialogue  carefully  to  understand  the  characters  and  the 
conflicts  they  face. 

Drama  is  a powerful  way  to  present  a message  because  it 
shows  characters  in  conflict.  Unlike  novels  where  you,  as  a 
reader,  must  imagine  what  the  writer  is  describing,  drama 
shows  characters  as  they  are  through  dialogue  and  action. 
Like  literature  texts,  drama  can  show  compassionate  and 
altruistic  characters,  as  well  as  evil  and  self-serving  ones. 
Drama  also  has  the  power  to  uplift  the  human  spirit  and 
provide  hope  and  inspiration  to  the  audience. 


r 

Go  to  page  8 of  Assignment  Booklet  7A  and  respond  to 
questions  1 to  3 of  Section  2. 
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Section  3 


((  Voicing  Your  Views 


The  society  that  you  live  in  places  a high 
value  on  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  the 
individual.  Under  Canadian  law,  your 
rights  and  freedoms  are  safeguarded 
so  that  no  person,  organization,  or 
government  can  take  them  away  One  of 
those  rights  is  the  freedom  of  expression. 

As  a Canadian  citizen,  you  have  the  right 
to  express  your  views.  It  is  important  to 
remember,  however,  that  every  Canadian 
citizen  is  entitled  to  the  same  rights.  You 
have  to  balance  your  wants  and  rights  with 
those  of  everyone  else.  While  you  may  try 
to  persuade  others  to  listen  to  your  point  of 
view,  you  in  turn,  must  respect  their  views. 

The  focus  of  this  section  is  on  expressing 
your  opinion  persuasively.  You’ll  read 
texts  that  address  issues  that  many  people 
feel  strongly  about.  You  vUll  find  that 
individuals  voice  their  views  using  a variety 
of  formats.  In  working  through  the  lessons, 
you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  express 
your  views  on  an  issue  in  writing  and  in 
speaking.  As  well,  you  will  discover  how 
exaggeration  for  emphasis  can  be  used 
to  make  a point.  And  you  will  learn  more 
about  using  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

When  you’ve  completed  this  section,  you  should  be  able  to  present  a convincing  argument  and  feel 
confident  about  voicing  your  views. 
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Lesson  1 : Presenting  a Convincing  Argument 


It’s  not  always  easy  to  get  what  you  want.  You  often  have  to  persuade  someone  else 
to  help  you.  To  persuade  people  to  act  or  think  a certain  way  or  to  do  something  for 
you,  arguments  have  to  be  presented  that  support  your  point  of  view.  You  need  to 
convince  people  that  what  you  want  them  to  believe  or  do  is  the  right  thing.  In 
this  lesson  you’ll  examine  the  impact  that  a convincing  argument  can  have  on 
an  audience.  Voicing  your  opinion  effectively  can  make  people  reconsider  their 
attitudes  and  beliefs. 

Taking  a Stand  on  an  Issue 

Environmental  issues  provoke  strong  reactions  in  many  people.  Think  about  some 
of  the  conflicting  opinions  about  the  environment  that  you’ve  heard. 


Hailey:  We  have  to  stop  cutting  down  our  forests!  Trees  are  an  important  part  of  our 
environment.  They  preserve  the  soil,  and  they  counteract  the  greenhouse  effect 
by  absorbing  carbon  from  the  atmosphere. 

Jason:  Forestry  is  an  important  industry.  We  need  wood  for  building  and  for  making 
many  products.  The  forest  industry  provides  work  for  thousands  of  Canadians. 

Wei:  We  have  to  reduce  our  hydrocarbon  gas  emissions!  We’re  changing  the  climate 
of  the  earth.  Global  warming  is  resulting  in  droughts,  and  the  melting  of  the 
polar  ice  will  cause  widespread  flooding. 

Shane:  We  depend  on  fossil  fuels  for  transportation  and  making  electricity.  We  also 
make  thousands  of  products  from  oil.  This  industry  provides  jobs  for  many 
Canadians. 

Jason:  The  chemicals  that  we  use  to  grow  food  are  polluting  our  soil  and  water. 

We  should  outlaw  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  and  dangerous  pesticides  and 
herbicides. 

Wei:  Without  pesticides  and  herbicides,  we  wouldn’t  he  able  to  produce  large 
quantities  of  food.  If  we  eliminate  modern  chemicals,  we’ll  grow  less  food,  and 
more  people  will  be  hungry. 
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Poytfolio  Hem  71) 

Reflect  on  your  own  responses  to  the  following  questions: 

• How  do  you  feel  about  environmental  issues? 

• Would  you  be  prepared  to  change  your  lifestyle  to  help?  If  so,  how? 

• Do  you  believe  you  can  do  anything  to  help  the  environment?  Explain. 

Now,  create  a thoughtful  response.  You  may  use  any  form  of  print  text,  such 
as  a letter,  story,  script,  or  poem.  Alternatively,  you  may  choose  to  represent 
your  response  with  a visual  text,  such  as  a poster,  collage,  or  drawing.  You 
could  even  create  a multimedia  entry,  such  as  a Microsoft®  PowerPoint® 
presentation. 


Writers  produce  texts  on  topics  they  feel  strongly  about.  Turn  to  page  310  in 
Crossroads  9,  and  read  the  poem  “Birdfoot’s  Grampa”  by  loseph  Bruchac.  Through 
this  poem,  Bruchac  expresses  some  of  his  thoughts  about  the  environment. 

When  you  read  the  title  “Birdfoot’s  Grampa,”  what  did 
you  predict  that  the  poem  would  be  about?  What  did  you 
think  the  Grampa  would  be  like?  Writer  loseph  Bruchac  is 
of  Abenaki,  English,  and  Slovak  ancestry.  As  an  adult,  he 
discovered  the  rich  folklore  of  his  Aboriginal  ancestors, 
and  he  shares  it  with  others  through  his  writing.  He  has 
authored  or  co-authored  more  than  60  books.  Bruchac’s 
concern  for  the  environment  is  evident  in  much  of  his 
writing. 

1.  Why  does  the  old  man  insist  on  stopping  the  car  to 
save  the  small  toads? 


LEE  & LOW  BOOK,  INC. 


Joseph  Bruchac 
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2.  a.  What  is  the  theme  of  this  poem? 

b.  Do  you  think  that  Joseph  Bruchac  presented  his  poem’s  theme  effectively? 
Why  or  why  not? 


Poets  use  literary  devices,  such  as  imagery,  to 
help  convey  the  mood  and  theme  of  a poem 
their  audience. 


3.  a.  In  the  third  stanza,  the  poet  has  chosen  to  use  two  vivid  examples  of 
imagery.  Identify  them. 

b.  Are  these  images  effective?  Do  they  help  you  visualize  the  scene? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  68. 

Writing  a poem  is  one  way  to  express  an  opinion  on  an  issue.  Opinions  can  also 
be  expressed  through  stories,  novels,  plays,  films,  anecdotes,  speeches,  articles, 
posters,  drama,  and  in  other  ways. 


To  be  persuasive,  an  opinion  must  get  the  attention  of  the  audience  and  convince 
the  audience  to  read,  listen,  or  view  the  message.  In  fact,  presenting  an  opinion 
persuasively  is  much  like  creating  an  advertisement. 

If  you  want  to  express  your  opinion  effectively,  you  need  to  think  about 


• what  you  want  to  say — your  argument  and  the  support  you’ll  use 

• how  you  say  it — your  presentation  of  the  argument 

Turn  to  page  322  in  Crossroads  9,  and  read  Jeff  Gibbs’s  speech  “Save  South 
Moresby!”  As  you  read  his  speech,  think  about  how  Gibbs  persuades  his  audience. 


4. 


Gibbs’s  speech  has  two  parts. 


a.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  first  part  of  his  speech  on  page  322? 

b.  Do  you  think  that  Gibbs’s  introduction  (the  first  paragraph)  is  effective? 

5.  On  page  324,  Jeff  Gibbs  summarizes  his  ideas  in  five  main  points. 

a.  Do  you  agree  with  Gibbs’s  ideas? 

b.  Is  Gibbs’s  method  of  summarizing  his  ideas  an  effective  one? 
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6.  a.  You’ve  probably  never  met  Jeff  Gibbs,  and  it’s  likely  you  had  never  heard  of 
him  until  you  read  his  speech.  Do  you  find  his  speech  to  be  persuasive?  Why 
or  why  not? 

b.  Do  you  recall  the  old  saying  that  a picture  is  worth  a thousand  words?  Does 
the  photograph  on  page  323  support  Jeff  Gibbs’s  argument  that  you  should 
do  your  part  in  protecting  the  environment?  How? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  68. 

Check  out  the  Environmental  Youth  Alliance  at  this  website: 

http;//www.eya.ca/ 

Now  turn  to  the  memoir  by  Farley  Mowat  called  “Consorting  With  Frogs”  on 
page  326  in  Crossroads  9.  As  you  read  this  anecdote,  think  about  how  Mowat 
presents  his  message. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


A 


Farley  Mowat  is  one  of  Canada’s  best-known  writers.  Mowat  studied  biology  at 
university.  The  information  that  he  gathered  when  doing  research  on  wolves  in 
northern  Canada  became  the  basis  for  a book  called  Never  Cry  Wolf.  Mowat  has  written 
several  novels,  as  well  as  other  articles  and  books.  An  outspoken  environmentalist  and 
a Canadian  nationalist,  Mowat  has  become  famous  for  his  views  on  protecting  nature 
and  maintaining  the  Canadian  identity. 

V ^ y 


caricature:  a 

drawing  that 
exaggerates  the 
features  of  its 
subject 


7.  a.  What  message  is  Farley  Mowat  presenting  in  his  article? 

b.  Do  you  agree  with  his  position  on  hunting?  Give  reasons  for  your  opinion. 

8.  a.  How  does  Mowat  present  his  message? 

b.  Do  you  think  his  message  is  presented  effectively? 

9.  Mowat’s  memoir  was  not  written  to  be  a speech.  Still,  like  Jeff  Gibbs,  he  is 
making  an  argument.  In  your  opinion,  which  text  (“Consorting  With  Frogs”  or 
“Save  South  Moresby!”)  is  more  persuasive?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

On  page  326  in  Crossroads  9,  cartoonist  Charles  Weiss  has  represented  Farley 
Mowat  by  drawing  a caricature  of  him.  A caricature  is  a drawing  that  exaggerates  a 
subject’s  features.  You’ve  probably  seen  caricatures  of  many  well-known  people  in 
editorial  cartoons. 

10.  a.  What  features  of  Farley  Mowat  are  exaggerated  in  the  caricature  on 
page  326? 

b.  Why  is  Mowat  carrying  a huge  pen  in  this  drawing? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  69. 
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For  more  information  about  cartoons  and  caricatures,  refer  to  your  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook,  Section  5:  Communicating  in  Other  Ways. 

In  this  lesson  you  read  a poem,  a speech,  and  an  anecdote,  which  all  addressed 
environmental  issues.  You  thought  about  the  content  of  the  messages  and  the  ways 
that  the  authors  tried  to  persuade  you  to  understand  and  agree  with  their  views. 
You  discovered  that,  in  many  ways,  presenting  an  opinion  is  similar  to  creating  an 
advertisement. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  read  two  texts  on  different  issues,  and  you’ll  think  about 
the  use  of  exaggeration  for  effect. 


Glossary 

caricature:  a drawing  that  exaggerates  the  features  of  its  subject 

Suggested  Responses 

1.  The  old  man  believes  that  toads,  like  people,  have  a right  to  live  and  should  be  protected.  He  says 
that  they  have  places  to  go,  just  as  humans  do. 

2.  a.  Some  people  respect  nature  as  much  as  they  respect  human  life. 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  The  story  and  the  imagery  in  the  poem  present  an  attractive  picture  of  the 
old  man  saving  the  toads. 

3.  a.  The  two  examples  of  imagery  are  “leathery  hands”  and  “wet  brown  life.” 

b.  These  images  help  the  reader  to  see  the  hands  and  the  toads.  The  hands  are  brown  toned, 
hard,  and  wrinkled;  the  toads  are  lively,  noisy,  and  very  wet. 

4.  a.  In  the  first  part  of  his  speech,  Gibbs  relates  an  anecdote  that  changed  his  attitude  toward  the 

environment.  He  goes  on  to  tell  of  other  experiences  and  of  the  Environmental  Youth 
Alliance’s  history. 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  His  introduction  effectively  links  Gibbs  personally  with  his  subject  matter. 

5.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  If  you  care  about  the  environment,  you’ll  probably  agree  with  many  of 

his  points. 

b.  Gibbs  effectively  sets  out  his  five  main  points  and  supports  these  ideas.  His  final  point  invites 
young  people  to  get  involved  in  protecting  the  environment. 
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6.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  Gibbs’s  arguments  are  presented  in  a down-to-earth  way.  He  doesn’t 

show  anger  at  a particular  industry  or  corporation.  He  appeals  to  young  people  to  become 
educated  about  the  environment  and  to  act  on  potential  problems. 

b.  The  photograph  on  page  323  shows  the  beauty  of  a forest.  It  reminds  people  of  how  terrible  it 
is  to  destroy  such  a beautiful  place. 

7.  a.  Mowat  is  suggesting  that  hunting  for  sport  involves  killing  animals  and  birds  needlessly.  He 

believes  that  it’s  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  Some  people  argue  that  hunting  controls  the  overpopulation  of  wildlife 
and  provides  food  for  people. 

8.  a.  Mowat  presents  his  message  by  relating  an  anecdote  of  how  his  father  taught  him  to  shoot. 

He  describes  his  early  experiences  with  hunting  and  his  final  hunting  experience. 

b.  A personal  story  is  often  an  effective  way  to  present  a message.  Mowat  describes  his 
experience  so  that  the  reader  can  share  his  feelings. 

9.  Responses  will  vary.  Your  response  will  likely  depend  partly  on  your  attitude  toward  hunting  and 
the  environment. 

10.  a.  The  caricature  stresses  Mowat’s  beard  and  his  pipe. 

b.  The  pen  represents  the  weapon  that  Mowat  uses  instead  of  a rifle.  In  the  drawing,  Mowat 
carries  the  pen  as  he  would  carry  a rifle.  Using  the  pen,  Mowat  writes  about  protecting 
animals  and  birds  instead  of  killing  them. 
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Lesson  2:  Using  Exaggeration  for  Emphasis 


Journal  Entry  iQ 


Write  an  entry  in  your  journal  after  considering  the  following  questions: 

• Have  you  ever  experienced  discrimination?  If  so,  describe  the  situation 
and  how  you  felt. 

• Have  you  ever  treated  someone  differently  because  he  or  she  was  a 
member  of  a group  you  disliked?  If  so,  why? 

• What  effect  does  discrimination  have  on  people? 

• What  effect  does  discrimination  have  on  society? 


If  you  feel  that  you’ve  been  treated  differently  because  you  were  stereotyped  as 
a member  of  a group,  you’ve  experienced  discrimination.  Discrimination  can  be 
based  on  age,  gender,  race,  religion,  culture,  appearance,  and  behaviour. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

Women  suffered  political  discrimination  in 
Canada.  In  most  countries  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century,  women  were  not  allowed 
to  vote  or  to  run  for  public  office.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  suffragettes  (women  who  fought  for 
women’s  suffrage — the  right  to  vote),  gradually 
women  in  most  countries  were  able  to  vote. 

In  1929,  the  highest  court  in  the  British  Empire, 
the  Privy  Council,  decided  that  “the  exclusion  of 
women  from  all  public  offices  is  a relic  of  days 
more  barbarous  than  ours.”  Women  had  at  last 
been  recognized  as  persons  and  were,  therefore, 
able  to  serve  in  all  public  offices  in  Canada. 

This  did  not  mean  that  political  discrimination  in  Canada  had  ended.  In  fact,  the  Privy 
Council  ruling  applied  only  to  women  of  European  ancestry.  Although  many  had  been 
in  Canada  for  generations,  the  right  to  vote  in  a federal  election  was  not  granted  to 
Chinese-  and  Indo-Canadians  until  1947.  lapanese-Canadians  were  not  allowed  to  vote 
federally  until  1949.  Canada’s  Aboriginal  Peoples  did  not  receive  the  right  to  vote  until 
1960. 
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hyperbole: 

exaggeration  used 
for  emphasis  or 
effect 


Of  course,  in  some  ways,  all  people  discriminate  when  they  make  choices.  Choosing 
not  to  associate  with  drug  users  or  thieves  or  others  involved  in  illegal  activities  is 
a kind  of  discrimination  too;  but  this  kind  of  discrimination  shows  honesty  and 
integrity.  On  the  other  hand,  ignoring  a person  who  is  perceived  as  overweight, 
poor,  unpopular,  or  has  a disability  is  a hurtful  form  of  discrimination.  Moreover, 
teasing,  sneering,  or  assault  are  even  worse  forms  of  discrimination. 

Turn  to  page  308  in  Crossroads  9,  and  read  the  poem  “Shoes”  by  Sylvia  Hamilton. 

1.  What  kind  of  person  do  you  think  the  speaker  is? 

2.  a.  Why  has  the  store  clerk  decided  that  the  speaker  can’t  afford  the  shoes? 

b.  Is  the  store  clerk  being  discriminatory? 

3.  With  a partner  or  in  a group,  discuss  whether  the  speaker  experienced 
discrimination. 


When  people  exaggerate  to  emphasize  something,  they’re  using  hyperbole 
(pronounced  hi  PER  bow  lee).  You  probably  frequently  use  hyperbole  yourself.  In 
fact,  many  everyday  expressions  that  people  use  contain  hyperbole. 

4.  Hyperbole  is  often  present  in  similes  and  metaphors.  Complete  the  following 
common  hyperbolic  expressions: 


a.  The  children  were  so  dirty  that  they  looked  as  if 

they 

b.  The  waves  were  as  high  as 

c.  After  the  windstorm,  dust  a thick 

covered  everything. 

d.  The  mosquitoes  were  as  big  as 

e.  It  took to  do  the  homework. 


In  the  poem  “Shoes,”  the  speaker  says,  “I  resolved  to  try  on  every  size  seven  and  a 
half  in  the  store”  (lines  9-11).  The  poet  may  mean  that  statement  literally  (exactly  as 
the  words  suggest),  but  more  likely  the  poet  is  using  hyperbole. 


5.  a.  Why  does  the  speaker  insist  on  trying  on  several  pairs  of  expensive  shoes? 
b.  Is  the  poet’s  use  of  hyperbole  effective? 

6.  a.  How  do  you  think  the  store  clerk  feels  when  the  speaker  walks  out  shoeless? 
b.  How  do  you  think  the  speaker  feels? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  73. 
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The  next  text  that  you’ll  read  concerns  a very  serious  form  of  discrimination.  Turn 
now  to  page  296  in  Crossroads  9,  and  read  the  article  “Halting  Hatred.” 


7.  Why  did  the  United  Nations 
choose  March  21  as  the  day  to 
promote  the  elimination  of  racial 
discrimination? 

8.  a.  How  did  Andrea  Ibsen  and 

her  classmates  present 
their  message  in  the  1998 
Stop  Racism  National  Video 
Competition? 

b.  Do  you  think  that  their  way  of 
presenting  the  message  was 
effective? 

9.  How  are  teenagers  at  Queen  Elizabeth  District  High  School  in  Sioux  Lookout, 
Ontario,  presenting  a message  that  racism  is  unacceptable? 

10.  Tasneem  Alibhai  says  that  more  people  of  Asian  and  African  descent  should  be 
shown  in  the  media. 

a.  Do  you  agree  that  most  models  and  people  in  the  media  are  white? 

b.  In  your  opinion,  should  more  people  from  visible  minorities  be  used  in 
TV  shows,  movies,  and  advertisements?  Explain. 

11.  Reread  the  conclusion  (the  last  paragraph)  of  this  article. 

a.  Do  you  agree  with  this  statement? 

b.  Is  this  statement  an  effective  conclusion? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  74. 

Portfolio  Item  7E 


Go  to  page  329  of  Crossroads  9,  and  read  “Reflecting  on  the  Unit.”  Then 
respond  to  one  of  the  topics  listed:  “Visual  Communication,”  “Writing,”  or 
“Oral  Language.” 


In  this  lesson  you  thought  about  the  issue  of  discrimination,  and  you  read  about 
how  some  people  oppose  it  and  work  toward  eliminating  it  by  educating  others 
through  presenting  persuasive  arguments. 
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As  you’ve  discovered  in  this  lesson  and  the  previous  one,  persuasive  arguments 
can  be  made  in  the  form  of  speeches,  anecdotes,  poems,  video  presentations, 
song  lyrics,  posters,  or  in  other  ways.  You  also  learned  that  writers  and  speakers 
sometimes  use  hyperbole  or  exaggeration  for  emphasis  or  effect.  In  the  next  lesson, 
you’ll  think  about  expressing  your  own  opinion  effectively. 


Glossary 

hyperbole:  exaggeration  used  for  emphasis  or  effect 

Suggested  Responses 

1.  The  speaker  sounds  like  a woman  who  isn’t  wealthy.  She  could  be  any  age. 

2.  a.  The  store  clerk  apparently  believes  that  the  speaker  hasn’t  enough  money  to  buy  the  shoes. 

Perhaps  the  speaker  isn’t  dressed  very  fashionably. 

b.  The  store  clerk  has  prejudged  the  speaker.  She  has  made  a decision  about  the  shopper  and 
her  financial  situation  without  knowing  anything  about  her.  As  a result,  the  clerk  is  rude  and 
disrespectful.  However,  she  eventually  does  serve  the  customer. 

3.  Was  the  speaker  discriminated  against  because  she  was  stereotyped  and  treated  rudely  by  the 
clerk?  Or,  do  you  think  she  would  have  experienced  discrimination  only  if  the  clerk  had  refused  to 
serve  her?  What  was  your  initial  opinion?  Which  opinion  do  you  hold  after  the  discussion?  What 
is  the  opinion  of  your  partner  or  other  members  of  your  group?  Did  any  of  them  change  their 
ideas  as  a result  of  the  discussion?  Did  you  arrive  at  a consensus?  What  was  the  argument  that 
convinced  you  or  another  person  to  change  opinions? 

4.  Your  responses  may  be  similar  to  these: 

a.  The  children  were  so  dirty  that  they  looked  as  if  they  were  made  of  mud. 

b.  The  waves  were  as  high  as  mountains. 

c.  After  the  windstorm,  dust  a metre  thick  covered  everything. 

d.  The  mosquitoes  were  as  big  as  crows. 

e.  It  took  ages  to  do  the  homework. 

5.  a.  The  speaker  believes  that  it’s  her  right  to  try  on  whatever  shoes  she  wants  to.  She  feels  that  the 

store  clerk  shouldn’t  judge  her. 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  The  poet’s  use  of  exaggeration  stresses  that  the  speaker  is  determined  to 
assert  her  rights. 
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6.  a.  The  store  clerk  is  probably  angry  because  she’ll  have  to  put  away  all  of  the  shoes  after 

spending  a lot  of  time  and  energy  with  a customer  who  had  no  intention  of  buying  anything. 
The  clerk  was  most  likely  also  very  embarrassed  by  the  deliberate  humiliation  she’s  been 
made  to  undergo. 

b.  The  speaker  probably  feels  satisfaction  that  she  has  asserted  her  rights. 

7.  March  21  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Sharpeville  massacre  that  occurred  in  South  Africa  during  the 
time  of  apartheid  (segregation).  On  that  day  in  1960,  69  black  protestors  at  a peaceful  rally  against 
apartheid  were  killed  by  police. 

8.  a.  Ibsen  and  her  classmates  depicted  children  playing  at  a nursery.  They  accompanied  the 

pictures  with  messages  such  as  “Everyone  is  the  same;  all  these  babies  are  beautiful.” 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  Their  presentation  emphasized  that  children  are  unaware  of  racial 
differences.  Children  learn  discrimination  from  others. 

9.  At  Queen  Elizabeth  District  High  School,  a number  of  cross-cultural  activities  were  organized, 
including  a concert. 

10.  a.  Opinions  will  vary.  Models  from  a variety  of  races  are  shown  in  magazines  and  catalogues  and 

on  TV. 

b.  Opinions  will  vary.  It’s  important  to  represent  all  races  and  cultures  in  the  media  so  that 
people  feel  included  in  society. 

11.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  If  people  feel  excluded  from  society,  they’ll  often  want  to  defy  society’s 

customs  and  rules.  They  may  decide  not  to  participate  in  the  education  system,  and  they  may 
end  up  unemployed.  Through  education  and  work,  people  discover  their  strengths. 

b.  The  statement  effectively  reminds  people  that  racism  affects  not  only  its  victims,  but  all 
society.  When  racism  deters  some  groups  from  succeeding,  society  suffers  from  poverty 
and  crime. 
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Lesson  3:  Writing  Persuasively 


Most  people  enjoy  debating  an  issue.  No  doubt,  you’ve  frequently  voiced  your 
opinion  on  a number  of  issues  to  your  family,  friends,  relatives,  and  other  people. 
Perhaps  you’ve  heard  discussions  of  issues  on  the  radio  or  watched  them  on 
television.  If  you’ve  attended  meetings,  you’ve  probably  heard  people  voice 
different  opinions  on  an  issue. 

Expressing  Your  Views  in  an  Essay 

Putting  your  opinion  in  writing  is  different  from  telling  someone  what  you  think. 
When  you’re  expressing  an  opinion  in  writing,  you’re  actually  VYriting  an  essay, 
which  can  be  used  in  several  ways: 

• as  part  of  a letter 

• as  an  article  or  anecdote 

• as  a speech 

Using  an  Essay  as  the  Body  of  a Letter 

Many  people  express  their  opinions  in  letters  sent  to  businesses,  members  of 
the  legislature,  members  of  Parliament,  the  premier  of  a province,  and  the  prime 
minister  of  Canada.  Newspapers  and  magazines  also  publish  letters  written  to 
the  editor.  For  example,  Maclean’s  magazine  prints  several  letters  from  readers  in 
every  weekly  issue.  The  editorial  pages  of  most  newspapers  also  print  letters  from 
readers.  Usually,  letters  to  the  editor  are  fairly  brief.  In  fact,  if  the  letters  are  too 
long,  editors  will  sometimes  omit  part  of  the  content. 
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Using  an  Essay  as  an  Article  or  Anecdote 


Many  essays  expressing  opinions  are  published  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
books.  Generally,  opinions  published  as  essays  are  longer  than  those  published  as 
letters.  The  article  “Signposts  on  the  Journey”  and  the  memoir  “Consorting  With 
Frogs”  are  examples  of  short  anecdotal  essays. 

In  most  of  these  essays,  the  writers  have  researched  their  topics  thoroughly. 
Consequently,  their  opinions  are  supported  with  thoughtful  reasons  and  factual 
information.  The  writers  also  attempt  to  show  why  opposing  opinions  are  wrong. 


Using  an  Essay  as  a Speech 


Some  people  rely  on  brief  notes  to  make  a speech,  but  most  people  prefer  to  first 
write  their  ideas  as  an  essay,  particularly  if  they  want  to  express  their  ideas  using 
carefully  chosen  words.  “Save  South  Moresby!”  is  an  example  of  an  essay  presented 
as  a speech. 

The  length  of  a speech  depends  on  both  the  audience  and  the  situation.  In  some 
cases,  people  are  invited  to  make  a speech  of  a certain  length.  On  other  occasions, 
the  speaker  must  determine  the  appropriate  length  for  the  speech. 


Creating  a Convincing  Argument 


Do  you  remember  what  you  learned  about  essay 
writing  in  Module  1 and  letter  writing  in  Module  6? 

As  you  may  recall,  you  need  to  keep  both  audience 
and  tone  in  mind  when  you’re  writing  a letter.  The 
same  things  are  important  when  you’re  expressing 
an  opinion  in  writing.  You  also  need  to  think  about 
organizing  your  argument  and  supporting  your 
opinion. 

Audience 


Your  intended  audience  will  greatly  influence  the  way  you  present  your  argument. 
Think  carefully  about  whom  you’re  addressing  (writing  or  speaking  to): 


• How  does  this  person  or  group  feel  about  the  issue? 

• What  argument  would  be  most  persuasive  to  this  audience? 

• What  kind  of  language  would  be  most  effective  with  this  audience? 
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Tone 


If  you  want  to  influence  the  way  people  think  or  act,  you  have  to  treat  them 
respectfully  Think  about  how  you  want  to  sound. 


• Will  a strong  and  passionate  tone  be 
most  convincing? 


• Will  this  audience  be  more  impressed  by 
a reasonable  and  logical  tone? 


• How  can  this  message  be  presented 
persuasively  but  also  courteously? 


Organization 

As  with  any  piece  of  writing,  organizing  your  ideas  is  important. 

• How  can  you  begin  your  essay  to  establish  your  purpose  and  attract  the 
audience’s  interest  and  attention? 

• How  can  you  arrange  your  ideas  in  an  effective  order  and  provide  transitions 
from  one  idea  to  the  next? 

• What  type  of  conclusion  will  be  most  convincing? 


Supporting  Ideas  and  Refuting  the  Opposition 


Your  argument  will  be  persuasive  only  if  you  can  provide 
support  for  your  opinion.  If  your  audience  is  aware 
that  your  ideas  are  based  on  incorrect  or  incomplete 
information,  you’ll  receive  little  attention  and  consideration 
from  the  audience. 


You  also  need  to  anticipate  arguments  that 
could  be  used  against  yours.  You  should 
explain  why  those  arguments 
are  invalid  and  present 
evidence  to  refute  (prove  to  be 
false  or  incorrect)  them. 


• What  reasons  will  you  use  to  support  your  opinion? 

• What  experience  can  you  refer  to? 

• What  facts  will  support  your  ideas? 

• What  arguments  will  be  used  to  oppose  your  ideas? 

• How  will  you  refute  the  opposing  arguments? 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Read  the  following  letter,  which  was  sent  to  a community  newspaper: 
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Your  editorial  supporting  the 
use  of  tax  dollars  for  a free,  outdoor 
rock  music  festival  has  caused 
me  considerable  concern.  You 
suggest  that  the  festival  will  provide 
entertainment  that’s  accessible 
to  anyone  in  the  community, 
employment  for  those  organizing 
the  festival,  and  economic  spinoffs 
for  some  local  businesses. 

The  idea  of  a rock  music  festival 
may  be  appealing  to  many  people. 
However,  when  our  schools  and 
hospitals  need  new  equipment  and 
our  roads  and  bridges  need  to  be 
upgraded  and  repaired,  it’s  difficult 
to  justify  spending  tax  dollars  on  a 
rock  music  festival. 


Furthermore,  has  anyone 
considered  the  cost  of  security? 
Extra  policing  will  be  required  if 
thousands  of  people  are  gathering 
at  the  festival  site.  Alcohol  and  drugs 
could  become  an  issue.  Additional 
police  officers  will  also  be  required 
in  the  community  to  protect  citizens 
and  businesses  from  possible 
violence  and  vandalism. 

Instead  of  looking  for  yet 
another  source  of  entertainment, 
people  should  be  supporting 
initiatives  to  improve  our 
community.  Let’s  use  tax  dollars  for 
worthwhile  projects  that  benefit 
everyone  in  the  community,  not  just 
rock  music  lovers. 

Trent  Ardley 


1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  letter? 

2.  How  would  you  describe  the  writer’s  tone?  (What  is  the  writer’s  attitude  toward 
the  subject  and  the  potential  audience  for  the  festival?)  Support  your  response 
with  references  to  the  letter  itself. 

3.  What  arguments  does  the  writer  use  to  support  his  main  idea? 

4.  Does  this  letter  have  a strong  conclusion?  Support  your  response  with 
references  to  the  letter  itself. 

5.  If  you  replied  to  this  letter,  how  would  you  refute  the  writer’s  argument  in  the 
last  sentence  of  his  letter? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  80. 

Look  through  a newspaper  or  magazine  to  find  the  pages  where  the  letters  to  the 

editor  are  published.  Read  a few  of  them,  and  think  about  how  the  writers  support 

their  opinions  and  attempt  to  persuade  their  audience  to  agree  with  them. 
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6.  Identify  and  list  the  strategies  used  by  the  writers  to  make  their  letters  to  the 
editor  more  persuasive.  For  example,  letter  writers 


• support  opinions  with  facts,  statistics,  examples, 
testimonials,  and  quotations  from  experts 


• try  to  get  the  reader  to  see  things  from  a 
different  perspective 


• offer  alternative  ideas  that  they  feel 
would  resolve  the  issue 


• use  connotative  language  to  create  a 
particular  mood  or  add  emphasis  to 
their  points 


• compare  and  contrast  their  ideas  with 
opposing  ideas 


• refute  opposing  arguments 


• involve  the  readers  by  making  the  issues  seem  personal — make  them  feel 
as  if  they’re  part  of  the  problem  or  solution 


• challenge  the  reader  to  take  action 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  80. 

Planning  Your  Essay 


In  Assignment  Booklet  7B,  you’ll  be  asked  to  write  an  essay  presenting  your  opinion 
on  an  issue.  To  prepare  for  this  assignment,  complete  the  following  questions. 


7.  a.  What  topic  are  you  interested  in? 

b.  Who  will  your  audience  be? 

c.  What  is  the  main  idea  that  you  want  to  express? 

d.  How  will  you  begin  your  essay? 

e.  What  arguments  will  you  use  to  support  your  opinion? 

f.  How  will  you  organize  your  ideas? 

g.  How  will  you  end  your  essay?  Make  a list  of  two  or  three  ideas  for  your 
conclusion  that  you  think  will  be  most  convincing  to  your  audience. 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  81. 
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Note:  You  may  find 
it  helpful  to  review 
the  writing  process 
in  Module  1 or  the 
section  on  essays 
in  your  English 
Language  Arts 
Handbook. 


Now  that  you’ve  generated  ideas  and  done  some  planning,  you  may  want  to  pause 
to  do  research.  You  may  also  want  to  discuss  your  issue  with  a writing  partner  to 
get  more  ideas  or  to  hear  another  opinion.  When  you’ve  gathered  the  necessary 
information,  write  a draft  of  your  essay.  This  assignment  should  be  approximately 
500  words  long,  so  you’ll  need  several  paragraphs. 

In  this  lesson  you’ve  seen  that  essays  are  often  published  as  letters,  anecdotes, 
or  articles  or  sometimes  used  as  speeches.  You’ve  also  seen  how  important  it  is 
to  consider  audience  and  tone,  organization,  and  supporting  ideas  when  you’re 
expressing  your  thoughts  in  an  essay.  After  drafting  your  essay,  you’ll  need  to  revise 
and  edit  it.  When  proofreading,  be  alert  for  errors  that  you  might  make  when  using 
adjectives  and  adverbs.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  focus  on  ways  to  avoid  errors 
caused  by  using  adjectives  and  adverbs  incorrectly. 


Suggested  Responses 

1.  The  author’s  purpose  is  to  oppose  the  proposal  to  spend  tax  dollars  on  a rock  music  festival. 

2.  The  tone  of  the  letter  is  reasonable.  The  author  is  critical  of  the  proposal,  but  doesn’t  criticize  or 
insult  the  people  who  support  the  festival.  In  the  last  paragraph,  the  author  is  somewhat  critical  of 
the  people  likely  to  attend  such  a festival  when  he  says,  “Instead  of  looking  for  yet  another  source 
of  entertainment . . .”  He’s  implying  that  many  citizens  merely  look  for  ways  to  amuse  themselves 
rather  than  find  methods  to  contribute  something  positive  to  society. 

3.  The  author  argues  that  money  is  needed  for  other  projects.  He  says  that  schools  and  hospitals 
need  new  equipment  and  that  roads  and  bridges  need  to  be  upgraded  and  repaired.  The  author 
also  says  that  the  festival  will  require  extra  policing,  which  will  cost  money. 

4.  The  last  sentence  of  the  letter  is  persuasive  because  it  suggests  that  tax  dollars  should  support  the 
whole  community  rather  than  only  special  interest  groups. 

5.  Trent  Ardley’s  letter  may  persuade  some  people.  The  argument,  however,  that  tax  dollars  should 
be  used  only  for  projects  for  everyone  in  the  community  can  easily  be  refuted.  A lot  of  tax 
dollars  are  used  for  special  interest  groups.  For  example,  some  projects  benefit  only  seniors  or 
young  children.  When  tax  dollars  are  used  to  support  a hockey  arena,  curling  rink,  art  gallery,  or 
symphony  orchestra,  special  interest  groups  are  being  supported.  Tax  dollars  spent  on  a particular 
group  of  people  in  society  often  provide  direct  or  indirect  benefits  to  many  other  groups  or  to 
society  in  general. 

6.  Which  strategies  were  used  by  the  writers?  Which  were  used  most  often?  What  strategies  that  were 
not  listed  in  question  6 did  you  notice  being  used  by  the  writers? 

Have  you  used  some  of  these  strategies  to  make  your  own  writing  more  persuasive?  Which  ones? 
Did  you  discover  strategies  that  you  might  try  to  use  in  a future  persuasive  text?  Which  ones? 
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7.  a.  For  your  essay  topic,  choose  an  issue  that  you  care  about.  An  issue  may  affect  you  personally, 
or  it  may  affect  everyone  in  your  school,  community,  province,  country,  or  world.  Perhaps 
you’re  interested  in  the  issues  that  you  read  about  in  Crossroads  9: 

• Is  preserving  the  environment  important  to  you?  Do  you  believe  that  individuals  and 
governments  should  do  more  to  protect  the  environment  and  stop  pollution? 

• Do  you  support  or  oppose  hunting  animals?  Do  you  believe  that  animals  have  rights  that 
should  be  protected? 

• Do  you  think  that  any  forms  of  discrimination  exist  in  your  school  or  community?  What 
do  you  think  should  be  done  to  eliminate  this  discrimination? 

You  may  prefer  to  choose  a different  issue  that  you  feel  strongly  about.  Your  essay  will  be  more 
interesting  if  you  describe  the  issue  and  explain  what  you  think  can  be  done  about  it. 

b.  Is  the  issue  you  chose  to  write  about  of  interest  to  a wide  audience,  or  do  you  want  to  express 
your  opinion  to  a particular  person  or  group?  Would  you  use  this  essay  as  a speech  or  letter? 

c.  In  a sentence  or  two,  summarize  your  opinion.  This  statement  will  be  your  thesis — the  point 
that  you  want  your  audience  to  remember  and  accept. 

d.  Questions,  anecdotes,  and  facts  can  all  be  effective  beginnings  for  an  argument.  Create 
a tentative  first  sentence  for  your  essay.  (Remember,  your  thesis  shouldn’t  be  your  first 
sentence.) 

e.  Make  a list  of  the  reasons  and  experiences  that  you  can  use  to  support  your  opinion.  Do  you 
have  facts  and  examples  to  support  your  ideas?  Will  you  need  to  do  some  research  to  locate 
support  information?  How  will  you  refute  opposing  views? 

f.  Use  a web  or  outline  to  help  organize  your  thoughts.  Each  paragraph  should  have  its  own 
main  point  or  reason,  supported  with  other  ideas. 

g.  Most  persuasive  essays  conclude  with  a restatement  of  the  main  idea.  If  you  want  your 
audience  to  take  some  action  (such  as  vote  in  a particular  way  or  stop  using  pesticides  or 
give  up  smoking),  you  might  also  make  an  appeal  in  your  conclusion.  Emphasize  the  idea  (or 
ideas)  that  you  want  your  audience  to  remember.  Make  a list  of  two  or  three  ideas  for  your 
conclusion  that  you  think  will  be  most  convincing  to  your  audience. 
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Lesson  4:  Using  Adjectives  and  Adverbs  Correctly 


In  other  modules,  you  investigated  ways  to  use  verbs  and 
pronouns  correctly.  Now  it’s  time  to  look  at  adjectives 
and  adverbs.  These  two  groups  of  words  perform  the  job 
of  modifying  or  describing.  Adjectives  modify  nouns  and 
pronouns.  Adverbs  usually  modify  action  verbs,  but  they 
can  also  modify  adjectives  and  other  adverbs.  Look  at  the 
following  example: 

The  best  player  on  our  basketball  team  is  Sylvia;  she 

plays  really  well. 

Because  you  use  adjectives  and  adverbs  in  different  places, 
it’s  important  to  be  able  to  recognize  an  adjective  and 
an  adverb.  Many  adverbs  end  in  ly,  but  some  don’t.  For 
example,  the  following  words  are  adverbs:  not,  never,  even, 
today,  very. 


1.  In  your  notebook,  create  a chart  like  the  one  that  follows.  Complete  the  chart  by 
writing  the  adverb  form  in  the  right-hand  column.  The  first  one  has  been  done. 


Adjectives 

Adverbs 

sweet 

sweetly 

careful 

harsh 

regretful 

bad 

smooth 

/ 

soft 

usual 

J 

happy 

V 

Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  on  page  87. 
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In  your  writing,  avoid  using  an  adjective  when  you  should  use  an  adverb.  Adverbs 
modify  action  verbs.  Look  at  the  following  examples: 


Incorrect 

Adverb  Used  Correctly 

Sylvia  played  her  position  real  good. 

Sylvia  played  her  position  really  well. 

Sylvia  played  her  position  very  well. 

The  operator  kept  the  machine  going 

The  operator  kept  the  machine  going 

constant. 

constantly. 

Mrs.  Tompkins  writes  very  neat. 

Mrs.  Tompkins  writes  very  neatly. 

For  more  information  on  adverbs  and  adjectives,  refer  to  your  English  Language 
Arts  Handbook.  Check  Section  2:  Grammar. 

2.  In  each  sentence  that  follows,  an  adjective  has  been  used  instead  of  an  adverb. 
Rewrite  the  sentences  by  replacing  the  incorrect  adjectives  with  adverbs. 

a.  Luis  explained  the  situation  to  the  police  officer  more  careful. 

b.  Mel  was  playing  good  until  the  third  quarter. 

c.  Sandra  worked  through  the  problems  easy. 

d.  You  should  dress  warm  when  you  go  hiking  in  the  mountains. 

e.  The  instructor  asked  the  students  to  talk  more  quiet  while  they  worked. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  88. 

Although  adverbs  modify  action  verbs,  adjectives  are  used  in  complements  after  a 
linking  verb: 

Mr.  Fernando  is  good  with  computers. 

subject  linking  verb  adjective 

David  feels  bad  about  losing  the  game. 

subject  linking  verb  adjective 


When  you’re  using  adjectives  and  adverbs,  keep  these  points  in  mind: 

• Adjectives  and  adverbs  are  different  words.  They’re  not  interchangeable. 

• Adjectives  modify  nouns  and  pronouns.  They’re  also  used  in  complements 
after  linking  verbs. 

• Adverbs  modify  action  verbs,  other  adverbs,  and  adjectives. 
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Forms  of  Adjectives  and  Adverbs 

Adjectives  and  adverbs  have  three  forms  or  degrees:  positive,  comparative,  and 
superlative. 

You  use  the  positive  form  when  you’re  simply 
describing  something  or  someone: 

Mary  is  efficient. 

You  use  the  comparative  form  when  you’re  comparing 
two  things: 

Mary  is  more  efficient  than  Fred. 

You  use  the  superlative  form  when  you’re  comparing 
three  or  more  things: 

Mary  is  the  most  efficient  person  in  the  office. 

Generally,  adjectives  of  one  or  two  syllables  (for  example,  fast,  nice,  easy)  change 
their  form  by  adding  -er  or  -est  (easy,  easier,  easiest).  Longer  adjectives  and  most 
adverbs  change  their  form  by  using  more  or  less  {more  frequently,  less  frequently) 
and  most  ox  least  (mo^r  frequently,  frequently).  Some  adjectives  and  adverbs 
are  irregular;  they  have  comparative  and  superlative  forms  very  different  from  the 
positive.  An  example  is  good,  better,  best.  The  following  table  shows  the  three  forms 
of  some  adjectives  and  adverbs: 


Positive 

Comparative 

Superlative 

quick  (adjective) 

quicker 

quickest 

quickly  (adverb) 

more  quickly 

most  quickly 

good  (adjective) 

better 

best 

bad  (adjective) 

worse 

worst 

well  (adjective  and  adverb) 

better 

best 

beautiful  (adjective) 

more  beautiful 

most  beautiful 

suitable  (adjective) 

less  suitable 

least  suitable 

For  more  information  about  the  forms  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  refer  to  Section  2: 
Grammar  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 
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The  Double  Superlative 

Never  use  an  -er  ending  if  you’ve  already  used  the  word  more: 

Incorrect:  The  meeting  lasted  more  longer  than  I expected. 

Correct:  The  meeting  lasted  longer  than  1 expected. 

Similarly  never  use  an  -est  ending  if  you’ve  already  used  the  word  most: 

Incorrect:  Philip  wore  the  most  colourfulest  costume. 

Correct:  Philip  wore  the  most  colourful  costume. 

3.  In  each  of  the  following  sentences,  an  adjective  or  adverb  has  been  used 
incorrectly.  Write  the  corrected  sentences  in  your  notebook. 

Remember  to  use  the  comparative  form  when  you’re  comparing  two  items  or 
people;  use  the  superlative  form  when  you’re  comparing  three  or  more  items 
or  people. 

a.  Which  of  the  two  poems  did  you  like  most? 

b.  Brynn  is  more  livelier  than  her  sister. 

c.  That  test  was  more  harder  than  the  last  one. 

d.  Mitchell  is  the  youngest  of  the  two  boys. 

e.  Janice  has  the  beautifulest  voice  in  the  choir. 

f.  The  desperatest  refugees  tried  to  cross  the  sea 
on  rafts. 

g.  Ivan  is  more  taller  than  his  brother. 

h.  That  was  the  worse  movie  I’ve  ever  seen. 

i.  We  need  to  do  these  drawings  more  accurater. 

j.  I did  worst  on  this  quiz  than  I did  on  the  last  one. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  88. 

For  more  information  about  double  superlatives,  refer  to  Section  2:  Grammar  of 
your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 
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double  negative: 

an  error  made  by 
using  two  negative 
words  together 


The  Double  Negative 

Negative  modifiers  are  words  like  never,  no,  and  not.  These  words  shouldn’t  be  used 
with  other  negative  words,  such  as  neither,  no  one,  nobody,  and  nothing.  The  words 
barely,  scarcely,  and  hardly  are  also  considered  to  be  negative,  so  they  shouldn’t 
be  used  with  other  negative  words.  When  you  use  two  negative  words  together, 
you  make  an  error  called  the  double  negative.  The  following  table  shows  you  both 
incorrect  and  correct  sentences: 


Incorrect 

Adverb  Used  Correctly 

Evan  never  had  no  paper  in  his  binder. 

Evan  never  had  any  paper  in  his  binder. 

No  one  never  offered  to  help. 

No  one  ever  offered  to  help. 

He  didn’t  do  barely  any  studying. 

He  did  barely  any  studying. 

She  won’t  do  nothing  at  home. 

She  won’t  do  anything  at  home. 

Jose  has  hardly  no  spare  time. 

Jose  has  hardly  any  spare  time. 

The  injured  man  can’t  scarcely  walk. 

The  injured  man  can  scarcely  walk. 

4.  Each  of  the  following  sentences  contains  a double  negative.  Rewrite  the 
sentences  so  that  they’re  correct. 

a.  We  don’t  have  hardly  any  money  for  lunch. 

b.  There  wasn’t  scarcely  enough  paper  to  make 
the  posters. 

c.  He  doesn’t  know  nothing  about  carpentry. 

d.  Sam  can’t  barely  run  a mile. 

e.  They  couldn’t  see  nothing  for  miles. 

f.  Carol  never  eats  no  fatty  foods. 

g.  He  doesn’t  like  nothing  about  country  music, 
b.  Nobody  has  no  ideas  about  what  should  be  done. 

i.  There  wasn’t  nothing  she  could  do  to  make  them  happy. 

j.  Larry  isn’t  never  going  to  finish  this  project. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  88. 
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For  more  information  about  double  negatives,  refer  to  Section  3:  Writing  Effectively 
in  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 


In  this  lesson  you’ve  discovered  how  important  it  is  to  know  the  difference 
between  adjectives  and  adverbs  and  how  to  use  them  correctly  when  speaking 
and  writing.  At  this  point  in  your  journey  through  English  Language  Arts  9,  you 
know  that  adjectives  and  adverbs  have  three  forms.  You  use  the  positive  form  to 
describe  something  or  someone,  the  comparative  form  to  compare  two  things, 
and  the  superlative  form  to  compare  three  or  more  things.  In  this  lesson  you’ve 
also  reinforced  your  understanding  of  another  aspect  of  grammar  by  correcting 
sentences  in  which  two  negative  words  were  used  together. 


In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  think  about  presenting  an  opinion  orally  and  use  your 
knowledge  about  the  correct  use  of  verbs,  pronouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs  to 
impress  your  audience. 


Glossary 

double  negative:  an  error  made  by  using  two  negative  words  together 

Suggested  Responses 

1 . Your  chart  should  look  like  this: 


Adjectives 

Adverbs 

sweet 

sweetly 

careful 

carefully 

harsh 

harshly 

regretful 

regretfully 

bad 

badly 

smooth 

smoothly 

soft 

softly 

usual 

usually 

happy 

happily 
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2.  a.  Luis  explained  the  situation  to  the  police  officer  more  carefully. 

b.  Mel  was  playing  well  until  the  third  quarter. 

c.  Sandra  worked  through  the  problems  easily. 

d.  You  should  dress  warmly  when  you  go  hiking  in  the  mountains. 

e.  The  instructor  asked  the  students  to  talk  more  quietly  while  they  worked. 

3.  a.  Which  of  the  two  poems  did  you  like  more? 

b.  Brynn  is  livelier  than  her  sister. 

c.  That  test  was  harder  than  the  last  one. 

d.  Mitchell  is  the  younger  of  the  two  boys. 

e.  Janice  has  the  most  beautiful  voice  in  the  choir. 

f.  The  most  desperate  refugees  tried  to  cross  the  sea  on  rafts. 

g.  Ivan  is  taller  than  his  brother. 

b.  That  was  the  worst  movie  Tve  ever  seen. 

i.  We  need  to  do  these  drawings  more  accurately. 

j.  I did  worse  on  this  quiz  than  I did  on  the  last  one. 

4.  a.  We  have  hardly  any  money  for  lunch. 

b.  There  was  scarcely  enough  paper  to  make  the  posters. 

c.  He  doesn’t  know  anything  about  carpentry. 

d.  Sam  can  barely  run  a mile. 

e.  They  couldn’t  see  anything  for  miles. 

They  could  see  nothing  for  miles. 

f.  Carol  never  eats  any  fatty  foods. 

Carol  eats  no  fatty  foods. 

g.  He  doesn’t  like  anything  about  country  music. 

He  likes  nothing  about  country  music. 

h.  Nobody  has  any  ideas  about  what  should  be  done. 

i.  There  wasn’t  anything  she  could  do  to  make  them  happy. 

There  was  nothing  she  could  do  to  make  them  happy. 

j.  Larry  is  never  going  to  finish  this  project.  Larry  isn’t  ever  going  to  finish  this  project. 
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Speaking  in  public  can  be  intimidating.  With 
practise,  most  speakers  become  less  nervous. 


Most  people  don’t  memorize  a speech;  they  rely  on  note  cards  or  they  read  their 
speech.  Usually,  it’s  best  to  type  a speech  on  a computer  and  print  it  double-spaced 
so  that  you  can  see  the  words  clearly.  It’s  also  important  to  rehearse  your  speech 
several  times  before  you  present  it  so  that  you’re  confident  you  can  read  it  without 
pausing  awkwardly  or  stumbling  over  words. 

The  Content  of  Your  Speech 

Suppose  that  you  attended  a meeting  concerning  the  issue  you  chose  to  write  your 
essay  about  and  you  were  asked  to  address  the  group.  What  should  you  keep  in 
mind  when  you’re  giving  a speech? 

Audience  and  Tone 

As  you  learned  in  Lesson  3,  when  you  write  a speech  you  need  to  think  about 
audience  and  tone. 


Usually  when  I'm  giving  a speech  to  teenagers 
or  to  younger  kids,  I use  informal  language.  I 
also  use  quite  a bit  of  humour. 


When  I'm  addressing  a group  of  adults.  I'm 
more  formal.  I want  to  sound  mature  and 
thoughtful.  I still  might  use  some  humour,  but 
I'm  careful  about  what  I say  and  how  I say  it. 
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The  Introduction 


A speech  needs  an  introduction  that  will  attract  the  audience’s  attention.  In  some 
cases,  you  might  need  to  introduce  yourself  and  greet  the  audience. 

“Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  My  name  is  Dale  Ward.  I’m  the 
president  of  the  Pleasantview  Youth  Association,  and  I want  to  present  some 
ideas  about  this  subject  on  behalf  of  the  Youth  Association.” 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for  introductions. 

• A question  is  sometimes  a good  way  to  begin  a speech:  “What  happens  in  a 
democracy  when  many  people  don’t  bother  to  vote?” 

• You  can  use  a startling  piece  of  information  to  begin  a speech:  “In  the  last 
federal  election,  only  half  the  eligible  electors  bothered  to  vote.” 

• A short  anecdote  works  well  to  draw  the  audience’s  interest:  “In  my  family, 
elections  were  always  regarded  as  important  events.  My  grandfather 
believed . . .” 


Organizing  Your  Ideas 

Organizing  your  ideas  is  important  in  a speech.  Look  back  at  leff  Gibbs’s  speech 
entitled  “Save  South  Moresby!”  on  page  322  in  Crossroads  9. 


Gibbs  outlined  five  main  points  in  his  speech.  Many  speakers  will  tell  their 
audience  that  they  have  a particular  number  of  points.  Then  the  audience  listens 
for  these  ideas. 


• “I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  three  important  points.” 

• “There  are  four  reasons  to  go  ahead  with  this  plan.” 

Supporting  Your  Opinion 

Your  speech  will  be  persuasive  only  if  you’ve  got  good  support  for  your  opinion. 


• Do  research  to  find  the  information  that  you  need. 

• Ensure  the  information  that  you  present  is  complete  and  correct. 


You'll  lose  credibility  if  you  give  incorrect 
information  in  your  speech.  You'll  gain 
credibility,  however,  if  you  can  cite  evidence 
to  support  your  opinion. 
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The  Conclusion 


Finally,  a strong  conclusion  is  essential  for  a speech.  You  should  restate  your 
position.  You  might  also  appeal  to  the  audience  to  take  some  action.  The  ideas  that 
you  want  the  audience  to  remember  should  be  emphasized  in  the  conclusion. 

Delivering  Your  Speech 

What  you  say  is  critical  in  a speech, 
but  how  you  say  it  is  also  important. 

Following  are  some  points  to  keep  in 
mind  when  you’re  making  a speech. 

Eye  Contact 

Remember  to  look  at  the  audience  as 
much  as  possible.  Before  you  begin, 
take  a moment  to  look  around  at  the 
people.  Then,  during  the  speech,  pause 
frequently  to  make  eye  contact  with 
members  of  the  audience. 

When  you’re  reading  a speech,  you 
should  pause  at  the  end  of  sentences 
and  look  up.  At  the  end  of  your  speech, 
look  at  the  audience  again  before  you 
sit  down. 

Posture  and  Gestures 

Although  the  audience  is  listening  to  you,  they’re  also  watching  you.  Stand  straight, 
and  avoid  making  distracting  gestures  or  movements,  such  as  shuffling  your  feet  or 
playing  with  your  hair. 

Speed  and  Clarity 

Most  inexperienced  speakers  talk  or  read  too  quickly,  which  causes  the  audience  to 
miss  important  points.  If  you  remember  to  pause  at  punctuation  marks  and  after 
important  ideas,  you’ll  give  the  audience  time  to  consider  what  you’re  saying.  Also, 
if  you’re  speaking  too  quickly,  your  words  will  likely  be  hard  to  understand.  You 
might  slur  your  words  or  sound  garbled.  When  you  speak  at  an  appropriate  speed, 
you’ll  speak  more  clearly,  and  your  audience  will  understand  you. 

Volume 

Speak  loudly  enough  so  that  everyone  can  hear  you.  If  you’re  using  a microphone, 
try  to  test  it  in  advance  so  that  you  know  how  close  you  need  to  be. 
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Expression 

When  speaking,  show  enthusiasm  for  your  subject.  You  want  to  sound  lively  and 
maybe  even  passionate  to  demonstrate  how  strongly  you  believe  in  what  you’re 
saying.  Some  speakers  colour-code  or  highlight  important  words  in  their  written 
speech  with  coloured  markers  and  emphasize  these  words  when  speaking. 

Listen  to  the  speech  on  Track  6 of  your  English  Language  Arts  9 Audio  CD  2.  Then 
answer  the  following  questions  in  your  notebook. 

1.  What  is  the  speaker’s  main  idea? 

2.  a.  What  type  of  beginning  does  the  speaker  use? 

b.  Do  you  think  the  speaker’s  beginning  is  effective?  Why  or  why  not? 

3.  How  does  this  speaker  provide  support  for  the  main  idea? 

4.  a.  How  does  this  speaker  end  the  speech? 

b.  Do  you  think  the  speaker’s  conclusion  is  effective?  Why  or  why  not? 

5.  Use  the  given  scale  to  evaluate  the  speaker’s  delivery: 

1 - Poor 

2 - Needs  Improvement 

3 - Good 

4 - Excellent 


speed  and  clarity 

volume 

expression 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  93. 

For  more  information  about  making  a speech,  refer  to  Section  5:  Communicating  in 
Other  Ways  in  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook. 

In  Assignment  Booklet  7B,  you’ll  be  asked  to  present  your  essay  as  a speech  to  an 
audience. 

The  best  way  to  improve  your  public-speaking  skills  is  to  practise  with  a tape 
recorder  or  a videocassette  recorder — and  then  listen  to  yourself  critically.  You  can 
also  ask  someone  to  listen  to  you  rehearse  your  speech. 
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In  this  lesson  you  learned  that  both  the  content  and  delivery  of  a speech  are 
important.  If  you  take  the  time  to  organize  and  support  your  ideas,  you’ll  create 
a speech  worth  listening  to.  Rehearsing  a speech  before  you  present  it  to  your 
audience  will  increase  your  confidence. 


Suggested  Responses 

1.  The  speaker’s  main  idea  is  that  freedom  of  speech  is  a right  that  everyone  must  respect.  Protesters 
cannot  expect  to  have  their  freedom  respected  when  they  aren’t  respecting  other  people’s  rights. 

2.  a.  The  speaker  begins  by  asking  two  provocative  questions:  “Is  freedom  of  speech  a right  or  a 

privilege?”  and  “But  should  freedom  of  speech  be  limited?” 

b.  Your  response  will  probably  depend  on  whether  the  questions  caught  your  attention. 

3.  The  speaker  refers  to  several  different  demonstrations,  such  as  the  ones  at  the  World  Trade 
Conference  in  Seattle  and  in  Quebec  City  at  the  Summit  of  the  Americas  Conference.  The  speaker 
also  mentions  environmental  protests  against  logging  and  nuclear  testing,  the  African-American 
civil  rights  movement,  and  the  Vietnam  War  protests. 

4.  a.  The  speaker  ends  the  speech  by  stating  an  opinion.  The  speaker  believes  that  protests  and 

demonstrations  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  or  disrupt  other  people’s  activities.  The 
speaker  concludes  by  saying,  “Freedom  of  speech  belongs  to  everybody — not  just  protesters!” 

b.  Your  response  will  probably  depend  upon  how  convincing  you  think  the  speaker  is.  Does  the 
speech  persuade  you  that  the  speaker  is  correct? 

5.  This  speaker  practised  the  speech  several  times  before  recording  it.  When  you  rehearse  and  listen 
to  yourself  on  a tape  recorder  or  use  a camcorder  to  record  yourself,  you  should  achieve 
excellent  scores. 
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((section  3 Conclusion 


This  section  has  focused  on  presenting 
opinions  in  writing  and  in  speech.  Whether 
you’re  expressing  an  opinion  in  a letter,  essay, 
or  speech,  you  need  to  consider  the  audience 
and  your  tone.  You  know  that  it’s  very  important 
to  organize  your  ideas  carefully  and  to  support 
your  points  with  reasons,  facts,  or  experience. 

If  you  want  people  to  consider  and  respect  your 
opinions,  you  must  check  the  accuracy  of  the 
information  you  want  to  present. 

In  this  section  you’ve  also  gained  more  editing 
expertise,  and  you’ve  thought  about  how  to  use 
adjectives  and  adverbs  correctly.  Remember, 
you  must  be  alert  when  you’re  proofreading 
so  that  you  can  identify  grammatical  errors  in 
using  verbs,  pronouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs. 

In  working  through  the  lessons  in  this  section, 
you  have  been  developing  your  skills  in  voicing 
your  opinion.  If  you  master  the  concepts  and 
strategies  in  this  section,  you  will  have  no 
problem  presenting  a convincing  argument. 


f — 

Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  7B  and  respond  to 
questions  1 to  3 of  Section  3. 

^ 

k 
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Reviewing  for  the  Final  Test 


Here’s  some  good  news  and  some  bad  news.  The  good  news  is  that  you’ve  just  about  come  to  the  end 
of  your  English  Language  Arts  9 course.  The  bad  news  is  that  soon  you’ll  be  writing  your  final  test. 
Actually,  if  you’ve  been  working  conscientiously  through  the  course,  that’s  really  not  bad  news  at  all. 
With  a little  bit  of  final  preparation,  you’ll  be  all  set  to  show  your  teacher  or  examiner  what  you  can 
do;  and  that’s  always  a good  feeling. 

As  a grade  9 student  in  Alberta,  you’ll  actually  write  two  final  tests:  the  one  at  the  end  of  this  course 
and  the  Provincial  Achievement  Test.  The  Provincial  Achievement  Test  consists  of  two  separate  tests. 
The  first  one  assesses  your  writing  skills  while  the  second  one  assesses  your  reading-comprehension 
skills  by  way  of  multiple-choice  questions.  Your  teacher  will  inform  you  of  the  dates  of  these  tests  and 
the  types  of  questions  that  you’ll  be  expected  to  answer. 

The  final  test  in  this  course  will  also  assess  your  reading  and  writing  skills.  In  this  section  you’ll  review 
some  of  the  material  in  the  course,  and  you’ll  receive  some  suggestions  about  studying.  When  you’ve 
completed  this  section,  you  should  understand  what  the  final  course  test  will  look  like  and  what  you 
need  to  do  to  prepare  for  it. 
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Lesson  1 : Reviewing  Poetry 


Is  interpreting  poetry  a challenge  for  you?  Since  you’ll  likely  be  asked  to  read  and 
interpret  a poem  on  your  final  test,  you  should  review  everything  you’ve  learned 
about  poetry  in  this  course. 

1.  Match  each  of  the  following  terms,  which  are  all  related  to  poetry,  with  the 
appropriate  definition.  Note  that  there  are  more  terms  than  definitions. 

Terms 


• simile 

• theme 

• rhythm 

• ballad 

• speaker 

• allusion 

• images 

• found  poem 

• metaphor 

• stanza 

• sonnet 

• free  verse 

• couplet 

• alliteration 

• tone 

• personification 

• rhyme 

• symbol 

• verse 

• onomatopoeia 

Definitions 

a.  a similarity  in  the  final  sounds  of  words 

b.  a person  in  a poem  who  tells  the  story  or  expresses  ideas  or  feelings 

c.  giving  human  qualities  to  things  that  aren’t  human 

d.  mental  pictures 
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e.  a 14-line  poem  that  expresses  an  emotion  or  an  idea  and  that  has  a regular 
rhythm  and  rhyme  pattern 

f.  two  consecutive  lines  that  rhyme  and  have  the  same  number  of  beats 

g.  a song  or  poem,  characterized  by  rhythm  and  rhyme,  that  tells  a story  in 
stanzas 

h.  a word  that  sounds  like  the  sound  it  represents 

i.  the  main  or  underlying  idea  about  life  that  emerges  from  a work  of  fiction 

j.  one  thing  that’s  used  to  represent  another 

k.  a comparison  of  two  unlike  things  using  the  words  like,  as,  or  than 

l.  the  sound  pattern  caused  by  the  flow  of  stressed  and  unstressed  syllables 

m.  the  attitude  of  a writer  toward  a subject 

n.  a part  of  a poem;  lines  that  have  been  grouped  together  for  effect 

o.  a type  of  poetry  that  has  no  particular  rhythm,  rhyme,  or  stanza  pattern 

p.  a comparison  between  two  things  without  using  the  words  like,  as,  or  than 

q.  the  repetition  of  the  beginning  consonant  sounds  in  words 

r.  a reference  to  something  well  known,  such  as  a person,  event,  or  literary 


work 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  101 


That  was  a good  review  exercise. 
I know  now  what  I need  to  study 


If  you  had  any  trouble  with  the  matching 
question,  be  sure  to  review  the  poetry  terms 
carefully  before  your  final  test. 
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Here  are  some  points  to  keep  in  mind  when  you’re  reading  poetry: 

• When  a poet  uses  punctuation,  pause  at  the 
punctuation  marks  because  they’re  separating 
the  poet’s  thoughts  into  segments.  Don’t  pause 
at  the  end  of  lines  that  have  no  punctuation. 

• When  the  poet  doesn’t  use  punctuation  (as  in 
some  free-verse  poetry),  you  have  to  use  your 
knowledge  of  language  to  understand  when  the 
thoughts  begin  and  end.  You  could  try  to  insert 
punctuation. 

• The  title  of  a poem  is  usually  a signpost.  Many 
poets  use  titles  to  alert  readers  to  the  central 
idea  in  the  poem. 

• If  you’re  allowed  to,  use  a dictionary  to  help  you  with  unfamiliar  words  that 
you  can’t  decipher  from  context  clues. 

• Many  poets  use  imagery  to  help  their  audience  visualize  and  experience  what 
they’re  describing.  Think  about  the  poet’s  word  choices  because  they  indicate 
the  tone  of  the  poem. 

• Poets  also  use  figurative  language  (figures  of  speech)  to  help  readers  and 
listeners  visualize  and  experience  what  they’re  describing.  Think  about  the 
effect  of  the  figures  of  speech  on  your  imagination. 

• Read  a new  poem  several  times.  Try  reading  it  aloud  at  least  once.  Think  about 
how  it  makes  you  feel,  and  write  down  your  impressions. 

• Many  poems  contain  symbols.  Look  for  words  or  phrases  that  are  repeated, 
and  ask  yourself  what  symbolic  meaning  they  might  have. 


Although  you  must  be  able  to  recognize  the  devices 
that  poets  use,  poetry  is  really  about  using  language 
in  an  imaginative  way. 


Think  for  a moment  of  a calm  summer  night  with  a full  moon.  Now  read  the  poem 
that  follows  by  Walter  de  la  Mare.  After  you’ve  read  it  once  or  twice — preferably 
aloud — do  the  journal  entry  that  follows  it. 
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op*si-  A ^ t.  ^ r ’^^i4ff^^-^j>yj^c%.  'Si  " 

Slowly,  silently,  now  the  moon  : 

Walks  the  night  in  her  silver  shoon;  ^ ^ 

This  way,  and  that,  she  peers,  and  sees 
Silver  fruit  upon  silver  trees;  V ; , - ' 

One  by  one  the  casements  catch  " 

Her  beams  beneath  the  silvery^thatch;  , 
Couched  in  his  kennel,  like  a log,  J:  ^ 

With  paws  of  silver  sleeps  the  dog; 

From  their  shadowy  cote  the  white  breasts  peep 
Of  doves  in  a silver-feathered  sleep;  - 
A harvest  mouse  goes  scampering  by. 

With  silver  claws,  and  silver  eye; 

And  moveless  fish  In  the  water  gleam. 

By  silver  reeds  in  a silver  stream. 


Journal  Entry  IH 


Write  a response  in  your  journal  after  considering  the  following  questions: 

• Did  you  enjoy  reading  this  poem? 

• Can  you  imagine  the  kind  of  evening  the  poet  is  describing? 

• How  does  the  poem  make  you  feel? 


’ Walter  de  la  Mare,  “Silver,”  in  The  Complete  Poems  of  Walter  de  la  Mare  (London:  Faber  & Faber,  1969).  Reprinted 
by  permission  of  the  Literary  Trustees  of  Walter  de  la  Mare  and  the  Society  of  Authors  as  their  representative. 
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Now  review  your  skills  in  interpreting  poetry  by  answering  the  following  questions 
in  your  notebook. 

2.  What  is  the  poet’s  purpose  and  main  idea  in  writing  this  poem? 

3.  a.  How  many  times  does  the  poet  repeat  the  word  silver"^ 

b.  Why  does  the  poet  use  this  word  as  the  title  and  repeat  it  so  many  times? 

4.  Give  definitions  for  the  following  words  taken  from  the  poem.  If  you  don’t  know 
a word,  try  to  figure  out  its  meaning  from  context  clues.  As  a last  resort,  use  a 
dictionary;  but  if  you  do  this,  be  sure  that  you  find  a definition  that  fits  the  way 
that  the  word  is  used  in  the  poem. 

a.  shoon  c.  thatch 

b.  casements  d.  cote 

5.  a.  Break  this  poem  into  its  main  thought  groups.  (Hint:  Look  at  the 

semicolons  and  periods,  which  signal  the  end  of  a main  thought.) 

How  many  main  thoughts  are  there? 

b.  When  you’re  reading  this  poem,  why  is  it  important  not  to  pause  at  the  end 
of  lines  that  have  no  punctuation  marks?  Use  the  first  line  as  an  example. 

6.  Identify  the  figure  of  speech  used  in  each  of  the  following  examples: 

a.  ...  the  moon  / Walks  the  night  in  her  silver  shoon; 

b.  Couched  in  his  kennel,  like  a log,  / . . . sleeps  the  dog; 

c.  ...  she  [the  moon]  peers,  and  sees  / Silver  fruit  upon  silver  trees; 

7.  What  is  the  overall  effect  of  the  imagery  in  this  poem?  (Hint:  How  does  the 
imagery  make  you  feel  as  you  read  the  poem?) 

8.  What  is  the  poet’s  tone?  (Hint:  What  are  the  poet’s  feelings  toward  this  night?) 

9.  Identify  the  rhyme  scheme  of  this  poem.  In  your  response,  tell  what  this  sort  of 
rhyme  scheme  is  called. 

10.  What  rhythm  is  the  poet  using  in  this  poem?  In  your  response,  copy  one  line 
and  show  the  stressed  beats. 

11.  Quote  three  examples  of  alliteration  in  this  poem. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  101. 

In  this  lesson  you’ve  reviewed  literary  terms  relating  to  poetry  that  you’ve 
encountered  earlier  in  the  course.  You’ve  also  read  a poem  and  interpreted  it.  In  the 
next  lesson,  you’ll  think  about  a different  kind  of  skill  that  you’ve  developed  in  this 
course — your  skill  in  writing  effective  sentences. 
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Suggested  Responses 


1.  a.  rhyme 

b.  speaker 

c.  personification 


g.  ballad 


m.  tone 

n.  stanza 


h.  onomatopoeia 


d.  images 

e.  sonnet 

f.  couplet 


i.  theme 

j.  symbol 

k.  simile 

l.  rhythm 


o.  free  verse 

p.  metaphor 

q.  alliteration 

r.  allusion 


2.  The  poet  is  describing  a beautiful,  clear  evening  in  late  summer.  The  main  idea  seems  to  be  that 
the  moon’s  light  has  made  everything  look  silvery,  still,  and  lovely. 

3.  a.  The  poet  uses  the  word  silver  ten  times  (including  the  title)  and  the  word  silvery  once. 

b.  The  poet  is  emphasizing  how  the  moon’s  light  affects  everything  that  it  touches.  The  repetition 
also  has  a quieting  effect  on  the  poem’s  audience;  anyone  reading  or  hearing  the  constant 
repetition  is  almost  hypnotized  by  the  silvery  imagery. 

4.  a.  Shoon  is  an  old-fashioned  word  for  shoes. 

b.  Casements  refers  to  any  windows,  but  in  particular  to  ones  that  open. 

c.  Thatch  refers  to  a straw  roof. 

d.  A cote  is  a birdhouse. 

5.  a.  There  are  seven  thought  groups  in  this  poem;  each  thought  is  expressed  in  two  lines.  The  poet 

uses  six  semicolons  and  one  period  at  the  end  of  the  poem  to  break  the  work  into  groups. 

b.  It’s  important  because  pausing  would  indicate  the  end  of  a thought  group  when  no  such  end  is 
intended  by  the  poet.  The  first  line,  “Slowly,  silently,  now  the  moon”  is  an  incomplete  thought. 

6.  a.  Personification:  The  moon  is  personified  as  a woman  who  walks  the  night  in  silver  shoes. 

b.  Simile:  The  sleeping  dog  is  being  compared  to  a log. 

c.  Personification:  The  moon  is  personified  as  a woman  who  peers  and  sees.  (You  may  have  also 
noticed  the  alliteration  in  this  line;  but  alliteration,  while  it  is  a poetic  device,  isn’t  a figure 

of  speech.) 

7.  The  imagery  makes  it  easy  to  imagine  a beautiful,  calm  night  with  a bright  moon.  The  night  is  still; 
only  a mouse  moves.  The  effect  is  peaceful. 

8.  The  poet  is  inspired  by  the  beauty  and  peacefulness  of  the  night.  The  tone  is  calm  and  peaceful 
(though  you  may  have  chosen  a somewhat  different  word  to  describe  it). 

9.  The  rhyme  scheme  is  aabbccdde  effgg.  This  poem  is  written  in  rhyming  couplets. 
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10.  The  poet  uses  four  beats  in  each  line.  This  rhythm  is  called  tetrameter.  Here’s  an  example: 

/ . / - . / - / 

SLOW  ly,  SI  lent  ly  NOW  the  MOON 

/ - / . - / - / 

WALKS  the  NIGHT  in  her  SIL  ver  SHOON; 

11.  There  is  a great  deal  of  alliteration  in  this  poem.  Here  are  some  examples: 

• Slowly,  silently 

• silver  shoon  (Here  the  sounds  aren’t  identical,  but  they’re  very  close.) 

• This  way,  and  that 

• sees  / Silver  fruit  upon  silver  trees 

• casements  catch 

• beams  beneath 

• Couched  in  his  kennel 

• like  a log 

• silver  sleeps 

• silver-feathered  sleep 

• silver  reeds  in  a silver  stream 
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As  you  know,  the  ideas  in  most  written  messages  are  expressed  in  sentences.  To 
communicate  clearly  and  effectively,  you  need  to  write  clear  and  effective 
sentences.  Effective  sentences  have  these  characteristics: 

• They’re  complete.  They  have  a subject  and  a verb.  Fragments  are  not  complete 
sentences. 

• They’re  clear.  Run-on  sentences  are  often  confusing  as  are  comma  splices 
(two  sentences  joined  with  a comma).  Other  errors  in  sentence  structure  can 
also  create  confusion. 

• Their  structure  varies  in  length.  Paragraphs  that  consist  of  a series  of  short 
sentences  sound  choppy.  Paragraphs  made  up  of  very  long  sentences  may  be 
confusing  and  tedious. 

• Their  structure  shows  a variety  of  beginnings.  Sentences  shouldn’t  always 
begin  with  the  subject  of  the  main  (independent)  clause.  Sentences  can  begin 
with  adverbs,  phrases,  and  dependent  clauses. 

• They  combine  ideas  in  a variety  of  ways.  Ideas  may  be  combined  using 
phrases  and  co-ordinating  and  subordinating  conjunctions.  As  well,  a variety 
of  punctuation  marks,  such  as  semicolons,  colons,  and  dashes,  can  be  used  to 
combine  ideas. 
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On  your  final  test,  you’ll  probably  be  expected  to  write  effective  sentences  in  an 
essay.  You’ll  very  likely  be  asked  to  answer  some  questions  similar  to  the  ones 
that  follow.  Think  about  your  understanding  of  correct  sentence  structure  as  you 
complete  these  practice  questions. 

1.  Identify  each  of  the  following  groups  of  words  as  fragments,  run-on  sentences, 

or  correct,  effective  sentences.  Rewrite  the  fragments  and  run-on  sentences  to 

make  them  correct,  effective  sentences. 

a.  The  chef  created  a delicious  meal,  but  most 
of  the  guests  were  too  tired  to  enjoy  it. 

b.  The  truck  that  skidded  on  the  ice  and  rolled 
into  the  ditch. 

c.  That  test  was  quite  short,  it  took  less  than 
an  hour  to  finish. 

d.  Whereas  Andre  preferred  hiking  with  a 
friend  in  the  mountains. 

e.  I liked  the  main  character  in  that  novel,  she 
was  lively  and  vivacious. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  108. 

Now  think  about  ways  to  make  sentences  more  effective.  Look  at  the  sentence 
that  follows: 


Jean  quit  his  job  at  the  store. 


This  sentence  is  called  a simple  sentence  because  it  has  one  independent  clause. 

Use  this  simple  sentence  in  the  following  questions. 

2.  Suggest  at  least  five  adverbs  that  could  be  used  at  the  beginning  of  this  sentence 
so  that  it  doesn’t  start  with  the  subject.  (If  you  need  help  with  adverbs,  refer  to 
Section  2:  Grammar  in  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook.) 

3.  Create  at  least  three  phrases  that  could  be  used  at  the  beginning  of  this 
sentence  so  that  it  doesn’t  start  with  the  subject.  Try  to  come  up  with  at  least 
one  prepositional  phrase,  one  infinitive  phrase,  and  one  participial  phrase. 


4.  Now  try  adding  a dependent  clause  to  the  beginning  of  this  sentence. 
Remember,  this  means  that  you’ll  need  to  start  with  a subordinating 
conjunction.  (Your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  has  a list  of  subordinating 
conjunctions;  see  Section  2:  Grammar.) 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  108. 
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parallel  structure: 

the  use  of  the  same 
grammatical  form 
or  structure 


The  simple  sentence  you’ve  been  working  with  might  be  more  effective  if  it 
included  more  information.  One  way  to  do  this  would  be  to  add  other  verbs  to  the 
subject.  You  then  create  a series  or  list. 

Jean  quit  his  Job  at  the  store,  sold  his  car,  and  bought  a ticket  to  Fiji. 

When  you  create  a sentence  like  this,  it’s  important  to  use  parallel  structure — that 
is,  the  same  grammatical  form.  For  instance,  in  this  case,  the  three  verbs  {quit,  sold, 
bought)  should  all  be  written  in  the  past  tense.  Here’s  the  same  sentence  where 
the  parallelism  has  been  broken  because  the  verbs  have  been  written  in  different 
tenses. 

Jean  quits  his  Job  at  the  store,  sells  his  car,  and  bought  a ticket  to  Fiji. 

Here’s  another  example  of  the  sentence  with  parallel  structure: 

After  quitting  his  job  at  the  store,  Jean  wanted  to  sell  his  car,  to  buy  a 
ticket,  and  to  travel  to  Fiji. 

Here’s  the  same  sentence  where  the  parallel  structure  has  been  broken. 

After  quitting  his  Job  at  the  store,  Jean  wanted  to  sell  his  car,  to  buy  a 
ticket,  and  travel  to  Fiji. 

Keeping  your  structures  parallel  is  something  you  should  always  be  aware  of  when 
writing  or  editing  your  work.  It’s  simply  a matter  of  making  sure  that  in  any  kind  of 
series  within  a sentence,  you  follow  the  same  grammatical  structure. 

Here  are  two  more  examples: 

• Parallel:  Ashley’s  three  favourite  pastimes  are  reading,  collecting  stamps,  and 
riding  horses. 

Not  Parallel:  Ashley’s  three  favourite  pastimes  are  reading,  her  stamp 
collection,  and  riding  horses. 

• Parallel:  I completed  three  tasks  yesterday:  I washed  the 
car,  I bought  the  groceries,  and  I went  to  the  bank. 

Not  Parallel:  I completed  three  tasks 
yesterday:  I washed  the  car,  bought  the 
groceries,  and  I went  to  the  bank. 

You  can  get  a better  understanding  of  how 
to  keep  grammatical  structures  parallel 
by  watching  the  segment  titled  Parallel 
Structure  on  your  English  Language  Arts  9 
Multimedia  CD. 
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5.  Complete  the  sentences  that  follow  using  parallel  structure. 


a.  Jean,  who  quit  his  job  at  the  store,  enjoyed and 

b.  Quitting  his  job  at  the  store,  Jean and 

c.  Planning  to , , and , Jean  quit  his  job  at  the 

store. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  109. 

Using  parallel  structure  is  one  way  to  create  an  effective  sentence,  but  of  course, 
there  are  many  other  techniques  as  well.  Now  use  the  simple  sentence  that  follows 
to  respond  to  the  questions  that  come  after  it. 

Lena  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office. 

6.  a.  Add  another  independent  clause 

to  this  simple  sentence,  using  a 
co-ordinating  conjunction  to  join 
the  two  clauses.  Don’t  forget  to 
use  a comma  after  the  first  clause. 

b.  What  kind  of  a sentence  have  you 
created? 

7.  a.  Add  another  independent  clause  to  the  simple  sentence  you’ve  been 

given,  but  this  time  use  a semicolon  and  conjunctive  adverb  to  join  the 
two  clauses.  (Note:  Your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  has  a list  of 
conjunctive  adverbs.  Check  Section  2:  Grammar.) 

b.  What  kind  of  a sentence  have  you  created  this  time? 

8.  a.  Now  go  back  to  the  original  simple  sentence,  and  add  a dependent  clause  to 

it  using  a subordinating  conjunction  to  join  the  two  clauses. 

b.  What  kind  of  a sentence  have  you  now  created? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  110. 

In  question  8. a.,  you  created  a complex  sentence  by  adding  a dependent  clause 
to  the  original  simple  sentence  with  a subordinating  conjunction.  Another  way  to 
create  a complex  sentence  is  to  insert  a dependent  clause  after  the  subject  Lena. 
Here’s  an  example: 

Lena,  who  was  worrying  about  her  mother,  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office. 

A dependent  clause  that  describes  a noun  in  this  way  is  called  an  adjective 
dependent  clause. 
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Adjective  dependent  clauses  start  with  subordinating  conjunctions  that  are  also 
pronouns.  The  most  common  ones  are  who,  whose,  and  whom  (for  clauses  that 
describe  people)  and  that  and  which  (for  clauses  that  describe  things).  An  adjective 
dependent  clause  describing  a place  begins  with  where.  When  it  describes  a time,  it 
begins  with  when. 

9.  Create  two  complex  sentences  with  adjective  dependent  clauses,  using 
different  subordinating  conjunctions  to  refer  to  Lena. 

10.  The  sentences  that  follow  are  correct  but  not  very  effective  because  in  each 
example,  the  two  clauses  are  joined  with  the  conjunction  and.  Think  about 
the  different  ways  that  the  two  ideas  could  be  combined;  then  rewrite  each 
sentence  in  two  different  ways  to  make  it  more  effective.  The  first  two  have 
been  done  for  you  as  examples. 

a.  I wanted  to  go  to  Jasper,  and  Chris  wanted  to  go  to  Banff. 

• I wanted  to  go  to  Jasper;  however,  Chris  wanted  to  go  to  Banff. 

• I wanted  to  go  to  Jasper  whereas  Chris  wanted  to  go  to  Banff. 

b.  Mel  is  my  best  friend,  and  she  is  going  to  share  an  apartment  with  me. 

• Mel,  who  is  my  best  friend,  is  going  to  share  an  apartment  with  me. 

• Mel,  my  best  friend,  is  going  to  share  an  apartment  with  me. 

c.  I didn’t  finish  my  work,  and  I can’t  go  to  the  game. 

d.  The  elk  chased  the  tourist,  and  it  attacked  the  park  warden. 

e.  Mr.  Homeniuk  gave  us  a ride,  and  he  offered  to  help  us. 

f.  Angelina  is  my  brother’s  girlfriend,  and  I went  to  the  play  with  her. 

g.  His  computer  is  quite  old,  and  it  has  lots  of  memory. 

h.  Mrs.  Avery  made  a donation  to  the  charity,  and  she  offered  to  help  with  the 
fundraising. 

i.  The  scientist  gathered  all  the  information,  and  she  made  a report. 

j.  Terry  made  the  popcorn,  and  I watched  the  kids. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  111. 

In  this  lesson  you’ve  reviewed  much  of  what  you’ve  learned  about  effective 
sentence  structure;  however,  to  be  safe,  you  should  go  back  and  do  a more 
thorough  review  on  your  own  before  writing  the  final  test.  In  the  next  lesson, 
you’ll  shift  your  focus  and  think  about  interpreting  visual  messages. 
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Glossary 

parallel  structure:  the  use  of  the  same  grammatical  form  or  structure 

Suggested  Responses 

1.  Your  responses  should  look  basically  like  the  examples  that  follow,  though  there  may  be  a 
difference  in  the  way  you've  rewritten  some  of  the  sentences. 

a.  This  is  a correct  and  effective  sentence. 

b.  This  is  a fragment.  Here  are  two  examples  of  ways  in  which  it  could  be  turned  into  a correct, 
effective  sentence: 

• The  truck  skidded  on  the  ice  and  rolled  into  the  ditch. 

• The  truck  that  skidded  on  the  ice  and  rolled  into  the  ditch  was  badly  damaged. 

c.  This  is  a run-on  sentence.  Here  are  two  examples  of  ways  in  which  it  could  be  turned  into  a 
correct,  effective  sentence: 

• The  test,  which  was  quite  short,  took  less  than  an  hour  to  finish. 

• That  test  was  quite  short;  it  took  less  than  an  hour  to  finish. 

d.  This  is  a fragment.  Here  are  two  examples  of  ways  in  which  it  could  be  turned  into  a correct, 
effective  sentence: 

• Andre  preferred  hiking  with  a friend  in  the  mountains. 

• Whereas  Andre  preferred  hiking  with  a friend  in  the  mountains,  Roger  enjoyed  going  to 
a concert. 


e.  This  is  a run-on  sentence.  Here  are  two  examples  of  ways  in  which  it  could  be  turned  into  a 
correct,  effective  sentence: 

• I liked  the  main  character  in  that  novel  because  she  was  lively  and  vivacious. 

• 1 liked  the  main  character  in  that  novel;  she  was  lively  and  vivacious. 

2.  Many  adverbs  could  be  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.  Here  are  a few  examples: 


• suddenly 

• unexpectedly 

• later 


• next  • angrily 

• then  • reluctantly 

• immediately  • sadly 


• finally 

• yesterday 

• impulsively 
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You  could  also  use  adverb  phrases,  such  as  these: 


• at  last 

• that  morning 


• the  next  day  • last  summer 

• last  week  • two  months  ago 


3.  Here  are  some  sample  phrases  that  could  be  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.  Compare  the 
grammatical  structures  of  the  examples  with  those  of  your  own  phrases. 

• prepositional  phrases 

- at  noon 

- in  the  morning 

- after  the  fight 

- despite  the  raise 

• infinitive  phrases 

- to  demonstrate  his  disgust 

- to  have  more  free  time 

- to  please  his  dad 

- to  go  to  college 

• participial  phrases 

- expressing  his  anger 

- proving  his  words 

- determined  to  win 

- refusing  a promotion 

4.  Here  are  some  examples  of  sentences  beginning  with  a dependent  clause: 

• After  he  discovered  music,  Jean  quit  his  job  at  the  store. 

• Before  the  hoss  learned  of  his  mistake,  Jean  quit  his  job  at  the  store. 

• Because  he  wanted  more  time  to  play  haskethall,  Jean  quit  his  job  at  the  store. 

• Since  he  hated  working  late,  Jean  quit  his  job  at  the  store. 

• When  his  marks  had  dropped,  Jean  quit  his  job  at  the  store. 

5.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  some  possible  answers: 

a.  Jean,  who  quit  his  job  at  the  store,  enjoyed  tennis  and  golf. 

Jean,  who  quit  his  job  at  the  store,  enjoyed  playing  tennis  and  hiking  in  the  mountains. 

h.  Quitting  his  job  at  the  store,  Jean  wrote  a letter  to  his  hoss  and  spoke  to  the  area 
representative. 
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c.  Planning  to  go  to  college,  play  hockey,  and  see  something  of  the  world,  Jean  quit  his  job  at 
the  store. 

Note  that  in  question  5.C.,  the  to  in  the  verb  to  go  applies  to  each  of  the  other  verbs  in  the  series 
[play  and  see).  It  would  also  have  been  correct  to  structure  the  sentence  like  this: 

Planning  to  go  to  college,  to  play  hockey,  and  to  see  something  of  the  world,  Jean  quit  his  job 
at  the  store. 

However,  the  following  structure  would  destroy  the  sentence’s  parallelism: 

Planning  to  go  to  college,  play  hockey,  and  to  see  something  of  the  world,  Jean  quit  his  job  at 
the  store. 

6.  a.  Here  are  some  possible  responses: 

• Lena  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office,  but  he  had  already  left. 

• Lena  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office,  and  he  called  the  manager  immediately. 

b.  This  is  a compound  sentence. 

7.  a.  Here  are  some  possible  responses: 

• Lena  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office;  however,  he  wasn’t  there. 

• Lena  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office;  then  she  drove  to  the  hospital. 

• Lena  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office;  furthermore,  she  complained  to  the  manager. 

• Lena  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office;  in  fact,  she  called  him  three  times. 

• Lena  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office;  consequently,  he  insisted  on  coming  along. 

b.  This  is  also  a compound  sentence. 

8.  a.  Here  are  some  possible  responses: 

• Lena  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office  while  she  was  waiting  for  the  taxi. 

• Lena  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office  before  she  went  to  the  hospital. 

• Lena  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office  because  she  was  tired  of  waiting. 

• Lena  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office  although  he  hated  to  be  disturbed. 

You  could  also  place  the  dependent  clause  in  front  of  the  main  (independent)  clause: 

• After  Lena  finished  work,  she  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office. 

• As  soon  as  she  could  find  a moment,  Lena  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office. 

• Even  though  she  was  in  a hurry,  Lena  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office. 

b.  This  is  now  a complex  sentence. 
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9.  Here  are  some  possible  responses: 

• Lena,  who  was  worried  about  her  mother,  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office. 

• Lena,  whose  mother  was  sick,  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office. 

• Lena,  whom  everyone  depended  on,  phoned  her  brother  at  the  office. 

10.  Here  are  some  possible  responses: 

a.  1 wanted  to  go  to  Jasper;  however,  Chris  wanted  to  go  to  Banff. 

I wanted  to  go  to  Jasper  whereas  Chris  wanted  to  go  to  Banff. 

b.  Mel,  who  is  my  best  friend,  is  going  to  share  an  apartment  with  me. 

Mel,  my  best  friend,  is  going  to  share  an  apartment  with  me. 

c.  Since  I didn’t  finish  my  work,  I can’t  go  to  the  game. 

I didn’t  finish  my  work;  therefore,  I can’t  go  to  the  game. 

d.  After  the  elk  chased  the  tourist,  it  attacked  the  park  warden. 

The  elk  chased  the  tourist;  later,  it  attacked  the  park  warden. 

e.  Mr.  Homeniuk,  who  gave  us  a ride,  offered  to  help  us. 

When  Mr.  Homeniuk  gave  us  a ride,  he  offered  to  help  us. 

f.  I went  to  the  play  with  Angelina,  my  brother’s  girlfriend. 

Angelina,  who  is  my  brother’s  girlfriend,  and  I went  to  the  play. 

g.  His  computer  is  quite  old;  nevertheless,  it  has  lots  of  memory. 

His  computer,  which  is  quite  old,  has  lots  of  memory. 

h.  Mrs.  Avery,  who  made  a donation  to  the  charity,  offered  to  help  with  the  fundraising. 

Mrs.  Avery  made  a donation  to  the  charity;  also,  she  offered  to  help  with  the  fundraising. 

i.  After  the  scientist  gathered  all  the  information,  she  made  a report. 

The  scientist  gathered  all  the  information;  later,  she  made  a report. 

j.  Terry  made  the  popcorn  while  I watched  the  kids. 

As  Terry  made  the  popcorn,  I watched  the  kids. 
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Lesson  3:  Sharpening  Your  Viewing  Skills 


How  confident  do  you  feel 
about  your  skills  as  a visual 
communicator?  The  final  test 
for  this  course  will  likely  have 
some  questions  related  to  visual 
communication.  For  example, 
you  might  be  expected  to  view  a 
photograph,  a drawing,  or  a cartoon 
and  answer  questions  about  it. 

Here  are  some  points  to  keep  in 
mind: 

• The  image  has  a subject  (a 
topic).  Think  about  how  the 
image  presents  a message 
about  this  subject. 

• The  image  has  a focus.  In  a photograph,  the  camera  is  focused  on  someone  or 
something.  In  drawings  and  cartoons,  the  artist  focuses  on  a particular  person 
or  thing.  Think  about  the  part  of  the  image  that  your  eye  is  drawn  to.  Ask  why 
the  photographer  or  artist  wants  you  to  look  at  this  particular  part. 

• Most  images  express  an  emotion  or  create  a mood.  Think  about  how  you 
feel  as  you  look  at  the  image.  Details  in  the  image  develop  the  mood;  ask 
yourself  what  details  or  features  about  an  image  help  create  the  mood  you’re 
experiencing. 

• Artists  and  photographers  use  different  techniques  to  present  visual 
messages.  Artists,  for  example,  may  emphasize — and  even  exaggerate — 
certain  features  of  their  subjects  to  create  a particular  effect.  Artists  may  also 
use  elements  such  as  colour,  texture,  and  shape  for  effect.  Photographers 
consider  such  things  as  lighting,  camera  angles  and  distance,  and  colour  to 
create  an  effect. 

Before  responding  to  the  questions  that  follow,  turn  to  your  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook,  and  take  a look  at  Section  5:  Communicating  in  Other  Ways.  There, 
under  Viewing  and  Representing  Skills,  you’ll  find  a good  review  of  viewing  skills 
and  techniques. 

To  practise  interpreting  visual  communication,  you’ll  be  looking  at  some  of  the 
images  in  Crossroads  9. 
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1.  Turn  first  to  pages  288  and  289  in  Crossroads  9,  and  look  at  the  photograph 
you’ll  find  there  of  a man  and  a boy.  As  you  respond  to  the  following  questions, 
base  your  answers  on  this  photograph. 

a.  What  is  the  focus  of  this  photograph? 

b.  What  do  you  think  the  message  of  the  photograph  is? 

c.  What  mood  does  the  photograph  suggest?  (Hint:  How  do  you  feel  as  you 
look  at  the  photograph?) 

d.  What  details  or  aspects  of  the  photograph  help  to  create  the  mood? 

e.  What  photographic  techniques  can  you  pick  out  in  this  photograph  that  are 
used  to  enhance  its  mood  and  message?  (Hint:  Think  about  lighting,  camera 
angles  and  distance,  and  colour.) 

2.  Now  turn  to  page  205  in  Crossroads  9,  and  examine  the  drawing.  You’ll  likely 
recognize  it  from  Module  5. 

a.  What  perspective  has  the  artist  used  to  create  this  drawing? 

b.  What  is  the  effect  of  using  this  perspective? 

3.  Next,  turn  to  page  1 1 1 in  Crossroads  9,  and  study  the  painting  there. 

a.  What  perspective  has  the  artist  used  to  create  this  image? 

b.  What  is  the  effect  of  using  this  perspective? 

c.  What  mood  is  suggested  in  the  image? 

d.  What  details  or  aspects  of  the  drawing  contribute  to  the  drawing’s  mood? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  114. 


That  painting  on  page  111  is  so  realistic  I almost 
wondered  at  first  if  it  was  a photograph. 


I know  what  you  mean.  Both  it  and  the  painting 
on  page  107  are  done  by  the  Canadian  painter 
Ken  Danby.  If  you're  a hockey  fan,  you  may  be 
familiar  with  his  most  famous  painting  called 
"At  the  Crease" — a picture  of  a hockey  goalie. 
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DID  YOU  KNOW? 


r 
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Ken  Danby  is  one  of  Canada’s  most  famous  realistic  painters.  Born  in  Ontario  in  1940, 
Danby  early  on  achieved  success  for  his  highly  realistic  paintings — at  a time  when 
many  other  artists  were  turning  up  their  noses  at  realism  in  favour  of  abstract  styles. 
Danby ’s  paintings  have  sold  for  up  to  $250  000,  and  more  than  100  000  prints  of  “At 
the  Crease’’  have  been  sold  in  North  America  alone.  You  can  see  many  of  Ken  Danby’s 
paintings  by  going  to  the  Internet;  simply  use  your  favourite  search  engine,  and  enter 
his  name. 

V J 


To  finish  up  Lesson  3,  turn  to  page  107  of  Crossroads  9,  and  carefully  consider  the 
image  painted  by  Ken  Danby.  Don’t  just  think  about  the  painting;  try  to  be  aware  of 
how  it  makes  you  feel — and  why.  When  you’ve  studied  the  painting  for  a while,  do 
the  journal  entry  that  follows. 
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Write  a response  in  your  journal  after  considering  the  following  questions: 

• WTiat  mood  is  created  in  this  image?  How  does  it  make  you  feel? 

• What  details  and  aspects  of  the  image  contribute  to  the  mood? 

• What  techniques  has  the  artist  used  to  develop  his  mood? 


In  this  lesson  you’ve  thought  about  some  of  the  ways  in  which  images  can 
communicate  ideas  and  feelings.  You’ve  seen  that  most  images  focus  on  a 
subject,  present  a message,  establish  a mood,  and  use  details  to  create  effects. 
Photographers  and  visual  artists  use  a variety  of  techniques  to  convey  messages 
and  feelings  by  way  of  images.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  learn  more  about  what  to 
expect  when  writing  the  final  test  and  how  to  prepare  for  it. 


Suggested  Responses 

1.  a.  This  photograph  is  focusing  on  the  man  and  the  boy.  Though  the  photo  includes  a large 
expanse  of  what  appears  to  be  water,  it’s  clearly  the  two  human  figures  on  the  right  that 
viewers  are  meant  to  look  at.  They  alone  are  in  sharp  focus;  everything  else  is  blurred.  Also, 
they  dominate  the  picture;  there’s  really  nothing  else  to  compete  for  the  viewer’s  attention. 

b.  The  photograph  shows  a close  relationship  between  the  man  and  the  boy.  They  appear  to  be 
contentedly  sharing  this  time  together.  The  message  seems  to  be  about  the  importance  of  time 
spent  together — perhaps  the  need  for  closeness  and  communication  between  a father  and  son 
and  time  spent  exclusively  with  each  other. 
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c.  The  mood  is  relaxed  and  peaceful.  It’s  a quiet  moment.  There  doesn’t  even  seem  to  he  much 
conversation  going  on;  the  two  figures  are  content  to  relax  with  each  other  and  enjoy  a 
peaceful  moment  together. 

d.  Both  people  appear  to  be  relaxed.  The  man  has  his  arm  around  the  boy’s  shoulder  in  a friendly, 
affectionate  way.  The  water  and  sky  appear  calm;  there’s  nothing  going  on  other  than  two 
people  enjoying  each  other’s  company.  They  seem  to  be  enjoying  the  moment. 

e.  The  lighting  in  this  photograph  is  very  soft.  The  pale  blue  background  contributes  to  the  calm, 
relaxed  mood.  The  man’s  shirt  and  the  boy’s  jacket  also  appear  to  be  soft  blue  or  grey,  which 
are  calm  colours  (or  perhaps  the  lack  of  sun  at  this  time  of  day  simply  lessens  the  intensity 

of  all  colours).  A medium  shot  has  been  used,  directing  attention  to  the  man’s  arm  around 
the  boy’s  shoulder.  The  camera  angle  is  quite  low,  making  the  two  subjects  seem  large  and 
important. 

2.  a.  The  artist  is  looking  down  on  Dolma  and  the  attacking  snow  leopard.  This  perspective  is 

sometimes  called  a bird’s-eye  view  (high-angle  shot). 

b.  This  perspective  allows  the  artist  to  show  a relatively  large  sweep  of  action.  Viewers  can  see 
Dolma,  the  leopard,  the  cowering  panda  cub,  and  some  of  the  sheep.  Viewers  get  a good  feel 
for  just  what’s  going  on  and  can  appreciate  the  danger  of  the  situation  and  Dolma’s  courage. 

3.  a.  The  artist  is  looking  up  at  the  child  balancing  on  the  fence.  This  perspective  is  sometimes 

called  a worm’s-eye  view  (low- angle  shot). 

b.  This  perspective  stresses  the  height  of  the  fence.  The  child  is  shown  against  the  background 
of  the  sky  and  a treetop.  The  effect  is  to  emphasize  that  the  child  is  high  off  the  ground  and  is 
doing  something  that  may  be  dangerous. 

c.  The  mood  might  be  described  as  one  of  excitement,  daring,  and  possibly  apprehension  or 
worry.  There’s  a starkness  to  the  painting,  as  well,  that  increases  the  viewer’s  apprehension. 

d.  The  fence  is  uneven  and  the  child’s  arms  are  askew,  implying  that  he  or  she  may  be  having 
difficulty  maintaining  balance.  The  possibility  of  a nasty  fall  is  very  real.  The  blue  sky  in  the 
background  suggests  that  it’s  a long  way  to  the  ground.  The  sense  of  starkness  is  conveyed  by 
the  expanse  of  clear  sky,  the  leafless  tree,  and  the  simple  clothes  of  the  child.  The  child’s  face  is 
hidden  so  it’s  impossible  to  tell  exactly  what  he  or  she  is  feeling,  but  the  drawing  gives  a sense 
of  the  thrill  that  the  child  is  experiencing  in  doing  something  daring  and,  quite  possibly,  in 
defiance  of  parental  rules. 
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Lesson  4:  Preparing  for  the  Final  Test 


Remember:  You’ll 
also  be  writing 
the  Provincial 
Achievement 
Test  for  English 
Language  Arts  9. 
Your  teacher  will 
provide  you  with 
information  about 
the  content  of  this 
test. 


Chances  are  that  you’ll  soon  be  writing  a final  test  for  English  Language  Arts  9. 
While  it  will  be  up  to  your  teacher  to  decide  on  just  what  format  the  test  will  follow, 
there  are  certain  types  of  questions  that  you  should  be  prepared  for.  This  lesson  will 
help  you  prepare  for  the  sorts  of  things  you  may  encounter  in  your  course  test. 

Preparing  for  a Test 

If  you’ve  conscientiously  completed  the  questions  and  assignments  in  all  of  the 
modules  of  this  course,  you  should  already  be  well  prepared  to  write  the  final 
test.  However,  you  should  review  all  the  modules.  Here  are  three  ideas  for  how  to 
approach  this  task: 

• Review  your  assignments  and  module  tests.  Think  about  what  you  did  right 
and  what  you  did  wrong.  Be  sure  that  you  understand  your  mistakes. 

• Use  the  glossaries  at  the  end  of  each  lesson  to  help  you  review.  As  you  read 
each  term,  cover  its  definition  and  ask  yourself  if  you  understand  what  the 
term  means.  It  isn’t  necessary  to  memorize  the  definition,  but  you  should  be 
confident  that  you  understand  the  term. 

• Identify  the  things  you  find  most  challenging.  What  modules  were  most 
difficult  for  you?  What  questions  and  assignments  did  you  find  to  be  the 
greatest  challenge?  Spend  some  time  rereading  those  sections.  You  may  need 
to  redo  some  exercises  for  extra  practice. 
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Doing  well  on  a test  is  mostly  the  result  of  thorough  preparation.  Your  attitude 
toward  studying  and  taking  the  test  will  influence  how  well  you  do. 


Hailey:  I hate  writing  tests.  I never  do  my  best  work  on  a test.  I don’t  know  why;  my 
mind  just  sort  of  goes  blank  when  I’m  nervous. 

Jason:  I don’t  mind  tests.  I figure  that  a test  is  just  another  obstacle  that  you  can 
overcome  with  planning  and  some  work.  A week  or  two  before  the  test,  I make 
up  a study  schedule.  Then  I try  to  study  one  part  of  the  course  every  day. 

Hailey:  You  must  be  really  organized.  I don’t  think  I could  ever  manage  that. 

Jason:  I guess  I am  organized.  I hate  trying  to  study  everything  the  night  before  the 
exam.  If  you  try  to  review  a whole  course  at  once,  you  end  up  in  a panic,  and 
you  stay  up  too  late.  Then,  on  the  day  of  the  exam,  you  feel  tired  and  nervous — 
and  you  don’t  really  know  the  stuff  very  well  anyway. 

Hailey:  That’s  usually  the  way  I feel  when  I write  an  exam. 

Jason:  Not  me.  I do  my  final  review  the  night  before  the  test,  but  I don’t  stay  up  late. 
I get  whatever  I need  ready  so  that  Tm  not  rushing  around  the  next  morning 
trying  to  find  pens  or  batteries  for  my  calculator.  On  the  day  of  the  test,  I get  up, 
shower,  eat  a good  breakfast,  and  I’m  ready  to  go.  When  I start  the  exam,  I feel 
alert  and  confident. 

Your  study  skills  and  habits  have  a significant  impact  on  your  test  results.  Here  are 
some  points  to  keep  in  mind  about  studying: 

• Choose  a quiet  place  to  study  where  you  won’t  be  distracted.  Avoid  studying 
where  you  can  hear  a radio  or  watch  television.  You  need  to  concentrate  to 
study  effectively. 

• As  you  study,  keep  a pen  and  paper  nearby.  Jot  down  important  points  or  page 
numbers  of  difficult  material  so  that  you  can  review  them  again. 

• Develop  a study  schedule.  Be  realistic;  you  can’t  study  well  when  you’re  tired. 
Try  working  hard  for  an  hour  and  then  taking  a ten-  or  fifteen- minute  break  as 
a reward. 
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1.  Another  factor  that  will  affect  your  success  on  a test  is  the  way  you  approach 
it.  Complete  the  checklist  that  follows  to  assess  your  test-writing  skills  and 
strategies. 


Test-Writing  Strategies 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never 

1 come  to  a test  with  all  the 
materials  1 need — two  pens  with 
blue  or  black  ink,  sharpened 
pencils,  erasers,  and  so  on. 

1 skim  the  whole  test  before  1 begin 
to  write  it. 

I plan  my  time  when  I’m  writing 
a test.  I think  about  the  marks 
allocated  to  questions  and  the 
amount  of  time  I should  spend  on 
each  question. 

I take  my  time  when  I write  a test.  I 
don’t  rush  just  so  I can  leave  early. 

I focus  my  attention  on  the  test.  I 
don’t  waste  time  looking  around 
at  other  people  or  staring  out  a 
window. 

Before  answering  questions,  I 
reread  texts  and  look  carefully  at 
images  so  that  I’m  confident  I’ve 
understood  them. 

I use  a web  or  list  to  generate  ideas 
for  long  compositions.  I make  an 
outline  to  help  organize  my  ideas. 

If  time  allows,  I proofread  and  edit 
my  written  answers  so  that  I don’t 
lose  marks  for  careless  errors. 

I check  my  test  carefully  before 
handing  it  in  to  be  sure  that  I 
haven’t  missed  anything.  If  time 
allows,  I go  back  over  tough 
questions  to  ensure  that  I’ve 
answered  them  as  well  as  I can. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  125. 
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Portfolio  Item  JE 

Crossword  puzzles  are  useful  tools  for  reviewing  terms.  Use  a computer 
program  to  create  a crossword  puzzle  of  English  language  arts  terms.  You 
might  focus  on  a specific  aspect  of  English  language  arts  such  as  the  short 
story  or  the  writing  process,  or  you  might  select  a variety  of  terms  from  the 
Course  Glossary.  Share  your  crossword  with  a learning  partner. 


Questions  to  Expect 


What  follows  are  four  common  types  of  questions  that  you’re  likely  to  find  on  most 
English  language  arts  tests: 

• multiple-choice  questions  designed  to  test  your  knowledge  and  reading  skills 

• short-answer  questions  designed  to  test  your  skills  in  creating  correct  and 
effective  sentences 

• short- answer  questions  designed  to  test  your  skills  in  interpreting  literature 
and/or  visual  communication 

• a long-answer  (or  essay)  question  to  test  your  skills  in  organizing  and 
presenting  ideas  in  a written  message 

You  may  find  some  types  of  questions  on  a test  to  be  more  difficult  than  others. 
Following  are  a few  suggestions  to  help  you  with  the  types  of  questions  that  you 
may  encounter  on  your  final  test  in  this  course. 
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Multiple-Choice  Questions 


Most  multiple-choice  questions  offer  four  possible 
answers.  Sometimes  there’s  one  right  answer  while 
all  the  others  are  wrong;  but  frequently  in  an  English 
language  arts  test,  you’re  asked  to  pick  the  best 
answer  out  of  four,  any  one  of  which  may  be  partly 
correct.  This  means  that  you  shouldn’t  settle  on 
the  first  answer  that  looks  right;  rather,  you  must 
consider  all  four  answers  very  carefully. 

When  answering  multiple-choice  questions, 
you  may  be  able  to  eliminate  one  or  two 
answers  easily,  but  often  the  ones  left  look 
equally  correct. 


The  following  strategies  may  help  make 
your  decision  easier. 


• Read  the  question  again  carefully.  Watch  for  words  like  not.  If  the  question 
asks  you  to  select  the  best  answer,  all  alternatives  could  be  correct.  You’ll  have 
to  use  your  judgement  to  decide  which  answer  is  best. 


• Watch  for  statements  containing  strong  positive  words  like  always  or  forever. 
Be  careful  that  your  choice  of  answers  is  not  just  true  sometimes  or  for  a 
limited  time. 


• Before  you  read  the  possible  answers,  try  to  answer  the  question  mentally. 
Then  choose  the  answer  that’s  closest  to  the  one  you  came  up  with. 

• If  the  question  relates  to  a text,  reread  the  appropriate  part  of  the  text,  or  take 
a second  look  at  the  image  before  you  select  your  answer. 

• Don’t  rush  through  a multiple-choice  test.  The  questions  and  the  possible 
answers  are  designed  to  test  your  reading  skills.  If  you  read  too  quickly,  you’ll 
miss  important  signals  or  clues.  Read  all  the  possible  answers  before  making 
your  final  choice. 

• If  you  can’t  figure  out  a question,  mark  its  number  and  move  on.  You  can 
come  back  to  the  question  later  for  a second  look.  If  you  spend  too  much  time 
on  one  question,  you  may  be  short  of  time  for  other  parts  of  the  test. 


If  your  test  has  a separate  answer  sheet,  be  sure  you’re  always  answering  the  right 
question.  If  you  skip  a question,  it’s  easy  to  forget  to  leave  that  spot  blank  on  the 
answer  sheet  and  put  your  response  to  the  next  question  in  that  space.  If  you 
make  this  slip,  every  question  you  answer  after  it  will  be  misaligned,  and  you’ll  risk 
getting  a very  poor  mark  even  if  you  know  the  material  well. 
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The  examples  that  follow  illustrate  some  of 
the  types  of  multiple-choice  questions  you 
might  expect  to  see  on  your  final  test.  Test 
your  skills  by  giving  them  a try. 


2.  In  the  poem  “Silver”  (see  Lesson  1 of  this  section),  the  poet  appeals  to  his 
audience’s  sense  of  hearing  by  using 

A.  rhyme,  alliteration,  and  onomatopoeia 

B.  rhythm,  alliteration,  and  onomatopoeia 

C.  rhyme,  rhythm,  and  alliteration 

D.  rhyme,  rhythm,  and  onomatopoeia 

3.  The  tone  in  the  poem  “Silver”  is  best  described  as 

A.  exciting 

B.  frightening 

C.  eerie 

D.  serene 

4.  The  birds  and  animals  in  the  poem  “Silver” 

A.  have  turned  into  metal 

B.  are  part  of  a metal  sculpture 

C.  look  silver  in  the  moonlight 

D.  have  been  put  under  a spell 

5.  Which  of  the  following  groups  of  words  is  a correctly  written  sentence? 

A.  Whenever  Gerry  works  late  or  is  delayed  at  the  office. 

B.  Marina  is  never  on  time,  she’s  sometimes  late  for  school  and  work. 

C.  Because  they  switched  planes,  their  luggage  didn’t  arrive  when  they  did. 

D.  Takeo  isn’t  sure  about  his  project,  he  won’t  finish  it  tomorrow. 

6.  Which  of  the  following  sentences  is  not  properly  punctuated? 

A.  “We  should  get  started,”  the  chairperson  murmured,  “so  that  we  can  finish 
early.” 

B.  The  class  voted  to  plan  a trip  to  the  IMAX  theatre,  however,  they  didn’t  know 
how  much  it  would  cost. 

C.  Shelby  stared  at  the  unruly  children,  but  they  ignored  her  until  she  called 
their  mother. 

D.  The  elderly  man  choked,  gasped,  and  gagged — then  suddenly  started 
turning  blue. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  125. 
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Short-Answer  Questions 


On  your  final  test,  you  may  also  be  asked  to  write  short  answers  to  a number  of 
questions.  Short  answers  are  normally  anything  from  one  or  two  sentences  up  to 
two  paragraphs. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  to  help  you  do  these  questions  effectively: 

• Read  the  question  carefully.  Plan  your  response  so  that  you  make  sure  you 
answer  the  question  that  was  asked.  You  won’t  get  marks  for  ideas  that  don’t 
relate  to  the  question. 

• To  get  full  marks,  your  answer  should  be  correct  and  complete.  One  sentence 
will  not  likely  provide  enough  information  on  a question  worth  more  than 
one  mark. 

• Answer  in  complete  sentences  unless  you’re  instructed  otherwise. 

• If  the  questions  relate  to  a text,  support  your  ideas  with  specific  details. 

• If  time  allows,  proofread  each  answer  before  moving  to  the  next  question. 

If  there  isn’t  enough  time,  move  on  to  the  next  question,  and  do  whatever 
proofreading  you  can  when  you’ve  finished  the  test. 

• Quickly  reread  each  question  after  responding  to  it  to  make  sure  you  answered 
it.  Some  questions  may  include  irrelevant  and/or  misleading  information. 


I'm  bothered  by  this  business  of  proofreading  and 
editing  my  work  on  a test.  I tend  to  work  slowly,  and 
if  I start  going  over  my  work,  I'll  probably  never  finish. 


If  you  tend  to  work  slowly,  don’t  waste  time  revising,  editing,  and  proofreading. 
Always  keep  your  eye  on  the  clock  and  pace  yourself.  But  if  you  finish  with  time  left 
over,  be  sure  you  make  the  most  of  it  by  going  back  and  improving  your  work  any 
way  you  can. 


Teachers  know  that  students  have  to  work  quickly 
on  tests  and  that  they're  under  pressure,  so  they 
don't  expect  the  same  degree  of  perfection  that 
they  do  for  other  assignments. 
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Here’s  a sample  short- answer  question: 

What  mood  is  created  in  the  image  on  page  107  in  Crossroads  91  (4  marks) 
Now  here’s  one  student’s  answer: 


The  mood  m this  picture  is ploomy.  The  ivomau  looks  sad. 

How  many  marks  would  you  give  for  this  short  answer?  The  student  has  given  an 
answer  in  complete  sentences.  However,  how  complete  is  the  answer?  Has  the 
student  used  specific  details  from  the  text  to  support  his  or  her  idea? 

Here’s  another  student’s  answer  to  consider: 


The  mood  in  this  picture  is  sombre.  The  artist  has  used  mostly  tones  of  prey  and  white, 
which  create  a dismal,  colourless  world.  Outside  the  window,  the  landscape  looks 
cool,  dull,  and  dreary.  There  are  no  leaves  on  the  tree,  and  the  prass  appears  brown; 
ids  probably  fall  or  early  winter.  Only  the  little  birds  seem  alive.  Because  the  woman 
is  facinp  the  window,  we  can 't  see  her  face,  so  were  not  sure  whether  she's  sad  or 
depressed;  but  the  artist  has  created  a bleak  mood  in  this  picture. 

You  may  not  agree  with  this  answer;  in  fact,  it  can  be  argued  that  there’s  a hint  of  a 
smile  showing  on  what  viewers  can  see  of  the  woman’s  face  and  that  the  painting’s 
mood  is  serene  and  peaceful  rather  than  gloomy.  Nevertheless,  the  student  has 
written  a complete  answer  and  backed  it  up  with  well-chosen  details  from  the 
painting.  That’s  what  matters. 


Now  it's  your  turn.  Try  to  create  a complete  answer 
for  question  7.  Aim  for  a 3-  or  4-mark  answer  by 
including  details  from  the  text  to  support  your  ideas. 


7.  Why  does  the  poet  personify  (use  personification  for)  the  moon  in  the 

poem  “Silver”?  Use  the  suggestions  given  on  the  preceding  page  for  responding 
to  short-answer  questions  to  help  you  write  your  answer. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  126. 
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Long-Answer  Questions 


On  your  test,  you’ll  likely  be  required  to  write  one  longer  composition  to 
demonstrate  your  writing  skills. 

Long- answer  questions  are  used  to  evaluate  several  different  skills  including 

• thought  and  understanding 

• organization 

• style 

• mastery  of  grammar,  spelling,  punctuation,  and  capitalization 

Following  are  some  tips  to  help  you  with  any  long-answer  questions  you  might 
encounter. 

• Look  at  the  evaluation  information  carefully 
so  that  you  know  how  your  answer  will  be 
marked. 

• Read  the  question  carefully.  Be  sure  you  do 
everything  that  you’re  asked  to  do. 

• If  time  allows,  take  a few  minutes  to  create 
a web  (or  utilize  some  other  method)  to 
generate  ideas;  then  make  a short  outline 
of  whatever  sort  works  for  you  to  organize 
your  ideas. 

An  outline  will  help  you  stick  to  the  topic. 

• Remember  that  a longer  composition  needs  a beginning,  a middle,  and  an 
ending.  The  length  of  the  composition  will  depend  partly  on  how  much  time 
you  have  to  write  it.  In  general,  you  should  aim  for  at  least  five  paragraphs. 

• You  likely  won’t  have  enough  time  to  make  a complete  draft.  However,  you 
might  want  to  draft  your  introductory  paragraph.  Then  you  should  quickly 
revise  and  edit  your  introduction,  recopy  it,  and  complete  your  essay. 

If  you  have  time,  you  could  pause,  draft  your  conclusion  on  a separate  sheet  of 
paper,  and  then  copy  your  polished  conclusion  at  the  end  of  your  essay. 

• Time  management  is  important  when  you’re  writing  a long  answer.  Don’t 
spend  too  much  time  on  the  planning  or  introduction.  You  must  have  time  to 
complete  your  essay. 

• Allow  enough  time  to  proofread  and  edit  your  work  if  possible. 
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Here’s  a sample  long-answer  question  that  may  be  similar  to  one  you’ll  encounter 
on  your  final  test. 

Many  people  looking  at  the  photograph  on  page  107  in  Crossroads  9 think  that 
the  woman  depicted  there  looks  lonely  and  unhappy  Write  a personal  essay 
about  the  theme  of  loneliness.  Use  your  own  experience  and  your  observations 
of  other  people  to  suggest  how  people  can  overcome  feelings  of  loneliness. 

Your  essay  will  be  graded  according  to  the  following  assessment  criteria: 


Content 

• purpose 

• ideas 

• support  for  ideas 

10  marks 

Organization 

• focus  on  the  topic 

• coherence:  connections  between  ideas 

• introduction  and  conclusion 

5 marks 

Writing  Skills 

• sentence  structure 

• word  choices 

• spelling,  grammar,  capitalization,  and  punctuation 

5 marks 

8.  Respond  to  the  sample  question. 

a.  Use  a web  to  generate  ideas  that  you  could  use  to  answer  this  question. 

b.  Next,  create  an  outline  for  your  essay. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  126. 


Suggested  Responses 

1.  Did  you  check  Nei/er  for  any  of  these  statements?  If  you  did,  reread  those  statements  and  think 
about  making  changes  when  you  write  tests  in  the  future.  And  take  another  look  at  the  statements 
for  which  you  responded  Sometimes.  You  should  try  to  do  these  things  more  regularly.  Using  good 
strategies  during  the  test  will  help  you  to  get  better  marks. 

2.  C 

3.  D 
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4.  C 


5.  C 

6.  B 

7.  Responses  will  vary.  Compare  yours  with  this  one: 

In  personifying  the  moon  in  the  poem  “Silver,”  the  poet  seems  to  be  implying  that  the  moon  has 
deliberately  created  the  enchantment  of  this  night:  “Slowly,  silently,  now  the  moon  / Walks  the 

night ” He  seems  to  be  suggesting  that  the  beauty  of  the  night  isn’t  accidental.  To  him,  the 

moon  is  an  enchantress  who  has  cast  a spell,  turning  everything  silver.  The  personification  makes 
the  night  seem  more  magical,  mystical,  and  enchanted. 

8.  a.  Everyone’s  web  will  be  different.  Compare  yours  with  this  one. 
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b.  Everyone’s  outline  will  be  different.  Here’s  one  that  you  can  compare  with  your  own.  Note  that 
it’s  very  rough — ^simply  ideas  organized  into  a pattern  that  should  work  well  in  a short  essay. 

A.  Introduction 

• personal  experience  with  loneliness 

• thesis:  Loneliness  can  be  overcome  by  being  active  and  thinking  about  others. 

B.  The  Photograph 

• bleak  mood 

• description  of  the  details  of  the  photograph — pale  colours,  fall  or  winter 

• speculation  on  why  the  woman  is  lonely:  no  family  or  friends,  isolation 

C.  How  to  Overcome  Loneliness:  Be  Active 

• joining  clubs  (for  example,  church,  community) 

• volunteering  to  help  others 

• taking  classes /meeting  people  who  are  interested  in  the  same  things 

• getting  involved  with  sports  or  fitness  programs 

• starting  a new  hobby,  and  finding  people  who  share  this  hobby 

D.  How  to  Overcome  Loneliness:  Think  About  Others 

• thinking  less  about  yourself 

• reaching  out  to  others  by  helping  them 

• contacting  people  through  letters,  e-mail,  phone 

• visiting  people  and  inviting  people  to  visit/play  cards  or  games 

E.  Conclusion 

• my  loneliness  partly  the  result  of  laziness  and  selfishness 

• can  overcome  loneliness  by  being  active  and  thinking  of  others,  not  myself 
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In  this  section  you’ve  reviewed  some  of  the  concepts  covered  in  this  course.  You’ve  used  your  skills  to 
interpret  poetry  and  visual  texts  and  to  create  effective  sentences.  In  the  last  lesson,  you  were  given 
help  with  the  different  sorts  of  questions  that  you’ll  likely  be  asked  to  answer  on  your  final  test. 

Remember  to  reread  this  section  when  you’re  preparing  for  your  final  test.  And  when  you’re  writing 
the  test,  keep  in  mind  the  tips  you’ve  been  given. 


^ 1 

Go  to  page  12  of  Assignment  Booklet  7B  and  respond  to  the 

Section  4 Assignment. 

- -- - ^ 
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Module  Summary 


Module  7 completes  your  journey  through  English  Language  Arts  9.  In  this  module  you've  looked 
at  ways  in  which  people  express  their  opinions — in  poems,  stories,  and  plays;  in  essays,  editorials, 
and  letters;  and  in  speeches.  As  well,  you’ve  practised  expressing  opinions  of  your  own,  and  you’ve 
created  and  presented  a speech.  You’ve  also  investigated  the  business  of  staging  a play.  Finally,  you’ve 
looked  into  using  phrases  to  combine  ideas  in  your  writing,  and  you’ve  examined  the  correct  use  of 
adjectives  and  adverbs.  This  module  has  also  helped  you  to  prepare  for  your  English  Language  Arts  9 
final  test.  If  you  review  your  modules  and  follow  the  suggestions  in  the  last  section  of  this  module,  you 
should  do  well  when  it  comes  time  to  write  your  test. 

The  overriding  theme  of  Module  7 has  been  choices.  It  will  help  if  you’re  able  to  clarify  the  issues  and 
express  your  decisions  clearly  when  you’re  called  upon  to  make  choices.  Knowing,  from  your  reading 
and  from  communicating  with  others,  that  you  aren’t  alone  in  having  to  make  tough  choices  should 
also  help  make  the  process  easier  for  you. 

You’ve  finished  this  journey,  and  you’re  just  about  ready  to  start  a new  one!  If  you’ve  done  well  in 
English  Language  Arts  9,  you’re  in  an  excellent  position  to  have  a great  start  to  grade  10.  Good  luck  on 
your  next  journey! 


Go  to  page  1 3 of  Assignment  Booklet  7B  and  complete  the 
Final  Module  Assignment. 

- --  --  J 
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Course  Glossary 

k ^ 


abstract:  a summary  of  a longer  text 

abstract  language:  language  that  describes 
ideas  and  emotions  rather  than  people, 
places,  objects,  and  animals  in  the  real 
world 

active  reader:  someone  who  uses 

various  strategies  to  increase  reading 
comprehension 

adverb  phrase:  a group  of  words  working 
together  as  an  adverb 

agenda:  an  outline  of  the  items  to  be  discussed 
at  a meeting 

alliteration:  the  repetition  of  consonant 
sounds  at  the  beginning  of  words 

allusion:  a reference  to  something  well  known, 
such  as  a person,  event,  or  literary  work 

analogy:  a comparison 

anchor:  a person  who  co-ordinates  a news 
show 

anecdote:  a short  story  about  an  interesting 
or  amusing  event  that  is  often  told  to  help 
clarify  a point  that  the  speaker  or  writer  is 
making 

antagonist:  the  person,  group,  or  force 

opposing  the  main  character  in  a work  of 
fiction 

antecedent:  the  noun  to  which  a pronoun  refers 

antiheroic  character:  a character  in  literature 
who  is  weak,  afraid,  and  uncertain 


antonyms:  words  that  have  opposite  meanings 

art  essay:  a collection  of  visual  artistic 
representations,  such  as  drawings  or 
photographs,  that  convey  meaning  to  the 
viewer 

auditory  appeal:  language  that  appeals  to  the 
sense  of  hearing 

auditory  imagery:  imagery  that  appeals  to 
the  sense  of  hearing;  also  called  auditory 
appeal 

aural:  having  to  do  with  hearing 

backdrop:  a large  cloth,  hung  at  the  back  of  the 
stage,  painted  to  represent  a place 

ballad:  a song  or  poem,  characterized  with 
rhyme  and  rhythm,  that  tells  a story  in 
stanzas 

bard:  a poet  of  times  past  who  sang  songs  and 
poems 

bibliography:  a list  of  reference  material  used 
by  a writer 

biographical:  concerning  someone’s  life 

body  language:  the  gestures,  expressions,  and 
postures  by  which  people,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  send  messages 

broad  appeal:  of  interest  to  the  majority  of  the 
people 

by-line:  the  line  beneath  the  title  of  a news 
story  giving  the  writer’s  name 
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call  number:  letters  and  numbers  placed  on 
the  covers  of  books  and  other  materials  in 
a library  so  they  can  be  organized  on  the 
shelves 

camcorder:  a compact,  portable  video  camera 
and  recorder 

card  catalogue:  a system  of  cards  that  list  or 
identify  the  materials  in  a library 

caricature:  a drawing  that  exaggerates  the 
features  of  its  subject 

choral  reading:  an  oral  reading  of  a poem  in 
which  a number  of  voices  take  part 

chronological  order:  the  order  in  which  events 
occur  in  time 

citing:  giving  credit  to  those  people  whose 
words  and  ideas  you’ve  used  in  an  essay  or 
report 

classified  ad:  the  newspaper  section 

containing  ads  that  are  sorted  into  different 
categories 

clause:  a group  of  words  ^vith  a subject  and 
verb 

cliche:  an  overused  expression 

cliff-hanger:  a type  of  story  ending  that  leaves 
the  reader  in  suspense 

climax:  the  part  of  the  story,  usually  close  to 
the  end,  where  the  suspense  is  greatest 

clincher:  a strong  final  argument  or  statement 

coherence:  the  arrangement  of  ideas  in  a clear 
order  so  that  one  idea  moves  clearly  and 
smoothly  to  the  next 

coincidence:  the  chance  occurrence  at 
the  same  time  of  two  things  that  seem 
somehow  connected 


collaboration:  working  together 

colloquial  expression:  a word  or  phrase  that 
naturally  occurs  in  everyday  speech  but  is 
out  of  place  in  more  formal  language 

colloquial  language:  the  use  of  casual, 
everyday  expressions 

comma  splice:  a run-on  sentence  in  which  two 
sentences  are  joined  with  a comma 

complement:  a noun,  pronoun,  or  adjective 
that  is  attached  to  the  subject  of  a sentence 
by  a linking  verb 

compound- complex  sentence:  a sentence 
created  when  clauses  are  joined  with 
at  least  one  co-ordinating  and  one 
subordinating  conjunction 

complex  sentence:  a sentence  created  when 
subordinating  conjunctions  are  used  to 
join  one  or  more  less  important  clauses  to 
a principal,  or  independent,  clause 

compound  sentence:  a sentence  created  when 
two  or  more  units,  each  of  which  could 
have  stood  alone  as  a sentence,  are  joined 
with  co-ordinating  conjunctions 

concrete  poem:  a poem  with  a shape  that 
resembles  some  object 

conflict:  in  literature,  the  struggle  between  a 
main  character  and  an  opposing  force 

conjunction:  a word  used  to  join  words  and 
ideas 

conjunctive  adverb:  an  adverb  that  helps  to 
link  ideas 

connotation:  the  emotions  and  mental  images 
that  have  become  associated  with  a word 
over  time 

consensus:  agreement  by  the  majority 
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context  clues:  the  information  in  the  sentence 
or  paragraph  that  helps  you  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  an  unknown  word 

contrast;  the  use  of  words,  ideas,  or  images  to 
show  a striking  difference 

co-ordinating  conjunctions:  conjunctions  that 
join  words  or  ideas  of  equal  importance 

copyright:  a law  that  protects  an  author's  work 
from  being  copied  and  sold  by  other  people 

costumes:  the  clothing  worn  by  actors 

dangling  modifier:  an  error  created  by  using 
a phrase  without  the  noun  or  pronoun  it 
modifies 

declarative  sentence:  a sentence  that  gives 
information;  a statement 

decoding:  reading  an  unfamiliar  word 

denotation:  the  definition  of  a word 

dependent  clause:  a clause,  beginning  with 
a subordinating  conjunction,  that  cannot 
stand  as  a sentence  on  its  own 

descriptive  writing:  writing  that  shows  how 
something  acts  and  looks 

Dewey  decimal  system:  a means  of  classifying 
books  and  other  materials  used  by  most 
school  and  public  libraries 

dialect:  the  words  and  expressions  used  by  a 
group  of  people  living  in  a particular  area 
or  place 

diction:  the  words  chosen  by  a writer 

dilemma:  a situation  in  which  a character 
must  choose  between  two  undesirable 
alternatives 


direct  presentation:  a way  of  revealing  a 
character’s  personality  by  directly  telling 
about  the  character 

dominant  mood:  the  main  or  principal  mood 
in  a work  of  literature 

double  negative:  an  error  made  by  using  two 
negative  words  together 

draft:  the  first  copy  of  a composition;  a rough 
copy  without  corrections  and  revisions 

drama:  a way  of  presenting  a story  through 
action 

dynamic  character:  a character  who 

experiences  growth  or  change  as  a result  of 
events  in  the  story  or  play 

editing:  in  writing,  the  process  of  proofreading 
and  correcting  grammatical  problems  and 
errors  in  things  like  capitalization,  spelling, 
and  punctuation 

editor:  a person  who  gathers  material  written 
by  others;  someone  who  corrects  another 
person’s  writing 

ellipsis:  punctuation  consisting  of  three  dots 
in  a row  used  to  indicate  a break  in  speech, 
an  unfinished  thought,  or  an  omission  in  a 
quotation 

e-mail:  electronic  mail;  messages  sent  over  the 
Internet 

e-mail  address:  the  address  of  a computer  user 
on  the  Internet 

emphasis:  the  stressing  of  certain  words  and 
phrases  as  compared  to  others 

epic  poem:  a very  long  poem  relating  the 
adventures  of  one  or  more  heroic  figures 

etymology:  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  a 
word 
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excerpt:  a selected  piece  of  a text 

exclamatory  sentence:  a sentence  that 
expresses  emotion 

explicit:  stated  directly 

exploratory  or  expressive  writing:  personal 
writing  that  explores  and  expresses  ideas, 
opinions,  and  feelings 

expository  writing:  writing  that  explains  and 
expresses  an  opinion 

fact:  a piece  of  information  that  has  been 
or  can  be  verified  as  true  by  objective 
standards 

fantasy  literature:  literature  that’s  imaginary 
and  unrealistic,  often  set  in  the  future  or  in 
different  worlds 

fiction:  literature  that  is  based  on  imagination 
rather  than  truth 

figurative  language:  language  that  goes 
beyond  its  literal  meaning 

figures  of  speech:  words  used  in  unusual  ways 
to  create  special  effects 

first-person  point  of  view:  a way  of  telling  a 
story  in  which  a character  is  the  narrator 
and  uses  the  words  I and  we 

flashback:  a storytelling  technique  in  which  an 
author  breaks  off  the  narration  of  the  story 
to  relate  past  events 

focus:  to  concentrate  on  a particular  point  or 
idea 

folk  tale:  a story  told  by  people  within  a culture 

footer:  a short  title  appearing  at  the  bottom  of 
each  page 


foreshadowing:  providing  hints  about  events 
that  will  occur  later  in  a story 

form:  the  way  a poem  or  piece  of  text  looks 

formal  Itmguage:  language  in  which  careful 
attention  is  paid  to  word  choice  and 
grammatical  accuracy 

format:  the  way  a composition  is  organized 
and  presented 

found  poem:  a poem  created  from  a piece  of 
prose 

frame:  a single  picture  in  a comic  strip  (also 
called  a panel) 

free  verse:  a type  of  poetry  that  doesn’t  follow 
conventional  rules  about  rhyme,  rhythm, 
and  form 

generalization:  a broad  statement  that  risks 
being  false  because  it  assumes  that  all 
people  or  things  behave  in  the  same  way 

glossary:  a list  of  words  with  definitions 

hanging  indent:  a paragraph  in  which  the  first 
line  begins  at  the  left-hand  margin  and  all 
subsequent  lines  are  indented 

headline:  the  title  of  a news  story 

helping  verb:  a verb  like  has,  will,  or  had  that 
is  used  in  some  tense  forms  to  help  the 
main  verb  (also  called  an  auxiliaiy  verb) 

heroic  character:  a character  in  literature  who 
is  strong,  brave,  and  good 

home  page:  the  first  page  of  an  Internet 
website 

homographs:  words  that  are  spelled  the  same 
but  have  different  meanings;  for  example, 
play 
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homonyms:  words  that  have  the  same 

pronunciation  but  different  meanings  and 
spellings,  also  known  as  homophones-,  for 
example,  peace  and  piece 

human-interest  story:  a news  story  about  an 
event  in  someone’s  life  that  many  people 
would  find  interesting  but  which  has  no 
significant  impact  except  on  the  person  or 
persons  directly  involved 

hyperbole:  exaggeration  used  for  emphasis  or 
effect 

imagery:  language  that  enables  you  to  imagine, 
using  your  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  smell, 
taste,  and/or  touch 

images:  mental  pictures 

imperative  sentence:  a sentence  that 

requests  or  orders  something  to  be  done;  a 
command 

implicit:  not  stated  directly  but  implied 

independent  clause:  a clause  that  can  stand  as 
a sentence  on  its  own 

indirect  presentation:  a way  of  revealing  a 
character’s  personality  by  showing  what  the 
character  is  saying,  thinking,  and  doing 

infer:  make  an  inference;  come  to  a conclusion 
by  reasoning;  understand  an  implicit 
meaning 

informal  language:  the  relaxed,  personal 
language  used  in  everyday  life 

initial  incident:  the  first  event  in  a story,  which 
introduces  the  conflict 

interjection:  an  exclamation  that  is  not 
grammatically  connected  to  the  words 
around  it 


Internet  directory:  a website  offering  a 
collection  of  websites  with  information 
related  to  a particular  topic;  an  online 
database 

interrogative  sentence:  a sentence  that  asks 
for  information;  a question 

inverted  sentence:  a statement  or  declarative 
sentence  in  which  the  verb  comes  before 
the  subject 

irony:  a device  used  by  writers  to  show  a 
meaning  or  outcome  that  is  opposite  to 
what  is  expected 

irregular  verb:  a verb  that  forms  the  past  tense 
in  an  unusual  way  (that  is,  not  with  d or  ed) 

ISBN:  an  international  identification  number 
given  to  books 

jargon:  technical  language;  the  language 
used  by  people  in  a particular  group  or 
occupation 

lead:  the  first  sentence  in  a composition 

lead  story:  the  story  that  begins  a news  show 

legend:  a traditional  story  that  has  been  widely 
accepted  as  truth 

Library  of  Congress  system:  a means  of 
classifying  books  and  other  materials 
used  by  most  university  and  professional 
libraries 

lighting:  the  lights  used  on  stage;  lighting 
helps  to  create  atmosphere  or  mood 

linking  verb:  a verb  that  links  the  subject 
of  a sentence  with  a noun,  pronoun,  or 
adjective 

literally:  relating  to  the  exact  meaning  of 
words  as  found  in  the  dictionary 
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literary  ballad:  a ballad  composed  by  an 
author,  imitating  the  form  of  a traditional 
ballad 

logo:  an  identifying  symbol  used  as  a 
trademark  for  a company,  product,  or 
service 

major  character:  a character  who  plays  an 
important  role  in  a story,  novel,  or  play 

mass  media:  modern  ways  of  communicating 
quickly  with  large  masses  of  people;  for 
example,  television,  radio,  newspapers,  and 
the  Internet 

memo:  a short  written  message 

memoir:  an  anecdote  about  a person’s  past  life 

metaphor:  a comparison  between  two  things 
without  using  the  words  like,  as,  or  than 

minor  character:  a character  who  plays  a 
secondary  role  in  a story,  novel,  or  play 

minutes:  the  record  of  the  events  and 
discussion  at  a meeting 

misplaced  modifier:  an  error  created  by 

separating  a word  or  phrase  from  the  word 
it  modifies  or  describes 

mood:  the  overall  feeling  or  impression 
produced  in  the  reader  or  listener  by  a 
work  of  literature 

moral:  a lesson  taught  in  a story 

motif:  an  image,  word  or  phrase,  object,  or 
idea  that  is  repeated  in  a story  or  play  to  act 
as  a unifying  device 

motive:  the  reason  behind  an  action  or  a 
decision 


myth:  a traditional  story,  often  about 
superhuman  beings  like  gods  and 
goddesses,  that  usually  explains  the  origins 
of  things 

narrative  hook:  the  first  sentence  or  paragraph 
in  a story,  designed  to  arouse  the  reader’s 
interest  and  curiosity 

narrative  point  of  view:  the  viewpoint  or 
perspective  from  which  a story  is  told 

narrative  writing:  writing  that  tells  a story 

narrator:  the  person  who  tells  a story  in  a work 
of  prose 

non-fiction:  literature  that  deals  with 
information  and  facts 

non-print  material:  items  not  published  on 
paper,  such  as  films,  CDs,  and  audiotapes 

novel:  a lengthy  work  of  prose  fiction 

object:  a noun  or  pronoun  that  follows  an 
action  verb 

object  of  the  preposition:  the  noun  or 
pronoun  at  the  end  of  a prepositional 
phrase 

omniscient  point  of  view:  a way  of  telling 
a story  in  which  the  author  acts  as  the 
narrator 

online  catalogue:  a computer  database  listing 
materials  in  a library 

onomatopoeia:  the  use  of  words  whose  sound 
suggests  their  meaning 

opinion:  a person’s  belief  or  judgement 

oral  tradition:  the  custom  of  telling  stories 
orally 
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outcome:  the  part  of  the  story  (usually  at  the 
end)  where  the  conflict  is  resolved 

pacing:  rate  and  timing 

parallel  structure:  the  use  of  the  same 
grammatical  form  or  structure 

parody:  a humorous  imitation  of  something 

parts  of  speech:  the  eight  categories  of  words 
classified  according  to  the  functions  they 
perform 

past  perfect  tense:  a form  of  past  tense  that 
uses  the  helping  verb  had;  for  example,  had 
gone,  had  worked 

pejorative  language:  language  that  insults  or 
demeans  other  people 

periodical  index:  an  alphabetical  list  of 

articles  that  have  appeared  in  periodicals, 
classifying  each  article  by  author,  title, 
and  subject  or  keyword  and  identifying 
precisely  which  magazine  and  which  issue 
the  article  appeared  in 

periodicals:  materials,  such  as  newspapers 
and  magazines,  that  are  published  at 
regular  intervals 

personification:  giving  human  qualities  to 
things  that  aren’t  human 

phonetic  spelling:  spelling  a word  the  way 
it  sounds  rather  than  the  way  it’s  usually 
spelled 

phrase:  a group  of  words,  without  a subject 
and  complete  verb,  acting  as  a unit 

plagiarism:  using  someone  else’s  words  or 
ideas  without  acknowledgement 

playwright:  the  author  of  a play 


plot:  the  sequence  of  events  in  a story 

plural:  indicating  more  than  one  thing 

pourquoi  tale:  a story  told  to  explain  some 
natural  feature  or  event  that  is  mysterious 
or  not  understood 

preposition:  a word  showing  a relationship  of 
time,  position,  and  so  on  between  words  or 
parts  of  a sentence 

prepositional  phrase:  a group  of  words 
beginning  with  a preposition 

primary  source:  a direct  and  unaltered  source 
of  information 

print  material:  items  published  on  paper,  such 
as  books,  newspapers,  and  magazines 

prior  knowledge:  the  knowledge  of  a subject 
that  you  have  before  you  begin  to  read 

pronoun:  a word  that  takes  the  place  of  a noun 

pronunciation  key:  an  explanation  of  the 

symbols  used  to  show  the  pronunciation  of 
a word 

proofread:  to  check  carefully  and  correct 
errors 

propaganda:  the  deliberate  spread  of  opinions 
and  beliefs,  often  involving  distortion  of 
the  facts 

props:  abbreviation  of  properties — the  objects 
actors  use  in  their  roles 

prose:  ordinary  written  or  spoken  language;  all 
language  that  isn’t  poetry 

protagonist:  the  main  character  in  a work  of 
fiction 

proverb:  a wise  saying,  such  as,  “A  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush” 
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pun:  word  play  that  creates  humour  by  using 
a word  in  such  a way  that  it  conveys  more 
than  one  meaning 

quest:  a journey  in  search  of  something  noble, 
ideal,  or  holy 

reading  comprehension:  the  ability  to 
understand  fully  what  is  being  read 

reference  books:  books  such  as  encyclopedias, 
dictionaries,  atlases,  and  directories  that 
are  generally  used  to  look  up  names, 
numbers,  dates,  and  other  facts 

regular  yerb:  a verb  that  forms  the  past  tense 
by  adding  d or  ed 

representing:  a way  of  portraying  ideas 
through  visual  means 

revising:  in  writing,  the  process  of  revisiting 
and  reworking  the  material,  which  involves 
focusing,  developing,  deleting,  reordering, 
and  changing  the  text 

rhyme:  a similarity  in  the  final  sounds  of  words 

rhyme  scheme:  a pattern  of  rhyme  in  a poem 

rhyming  couplet:  two  rhyming  lines  of  poetry 
with  the  same  rhythm 

rhythm:  in  language,  the  sound  pattern 
created  by  the  flow  of  stressed  and 
unstressed  syllables 

rising  action:  the  part  of  a story  in  which  the 
author  creates  suspense 

running  text:  words  that  move  vertically  or 
horizontally  across  the  screen 

run-on  sentence:  a sentence  created  when 
ideas  are  joined  incorrectly 

satire:  a type  of  writing  that  ridicules  or  attacks 
a subject,  either  in  a humorous  or  serious 
way 


scanning:  glancing  through  print  material  to 
locate  specific  bits  of  information 

science  fiction:  a type  of  fantasy  story,  usually 
set  in  the  future,  based  on  scientific 
knowledge 

script:  a story  (principally  dialogue)  written  to 
be  performed  as  a play  or  a film,  TV  show, 
or  radio  production 

search  engine:  a website  running  an 

application  that  locates  other  websites  with 
information  on  topics  selected  by  Internet 
users 

secondary  source:  information  derived  from 
other  sources;  not  itself  the  original  source 

sentence:  a group  of  words  expressing  a 
complete  thought 

sentence  fragment:  an  incomplete  sentence 
that’s  set  off  as  though  it  were  complete 

service  provider:  the  organization  that  links  a 
personal  computer  with  the  Internet 

set:  the  setting  where  filming  takes  place;  the 
scenery  used  on  stage 

setting:  the  time  and  place  in  which  the  events 
of  a work  of  fiction  take  place 

simile:  a comparison  of  two  unlike  things 
using  the  words  like,  as,  or  than 

simple  past  tense:  a verb  tense  that  indicates 
an  action  that  occurred  in  the  past  and  that 
doesn’t  involve  a helping  verb  such  as  has, 
will,  or  had 

singular:  indicating  only  one  thing 

skimming:  the  fast  reading  of  a text  to 
understand  the  main  points 
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slang:  the  current  expressions  used  by  a group 
of  people 

slant:  a bias  or  a personal  viewpoint  that 
colours  the  way  a story  is  written 

slogan:  a word  or  phrase  that  an  organization 
or  business  uses  to  advertise  its  purpose  or 
products 

sonnet:  a poem  with  14  lines  and  a regular 
rhythm  and  rhyme  pattern,  which 
expresses  an  emotion  or  an  idea 

sound  effects:  the  sounds  created  for  special 
purposes  in  a play 

speaker:  the  person  in  a poem  who  tells  the 
story  or  expresses  ideas  or  feelings 

special  effects  (sfe):  visual  and/or  sound 
elements  added  to  create  illusions  in 
movies 

SQ3R:  a method  of  reading  that  helps  you 
recognize  and  remember  the  main  points 

stage  directions:  the  information  given  in  a 
script,  usually  written  in  italics,  to  help 
readers  visualize  what's  happening  and  tell 
actors  how  to  perform  the  play 

stanza:  a part  of  a poem — lines  that  have  been 
grouped  together  for  effect 

static  character:  a character  who  doesn’t 
change  in  a significant  way  throughout  a 
story,  novel,  or  play 

stereotype:  a commonly  held,  exaggerated, 
and  simplified  view  of  a person,  group,  or 
idea 

storyboard:  in  a comic  strip  or  video 
production,  a sequence  of  thumbnail 
sketches  and  a brief  written  description  of 
the  scenes 


structure:  the  way  a play  is  put  together 

style:  the  way  that  the  writer  expresses  ideas 

subject:  the  noun  or  pronoun  that  the 
sentence  is  about 

subordinating  conjunctions:  conjunctions 
that  join  words  or  ideas  of  unequal 
importance 

suspense:  a feeling  of  curiosity  and  excitement 
caused  by  uncertainty 

symbol:  something  that  represents  something 
else 

synonyms:  words  with  similar  meanings 

syntax:  the  sentence  structure  used  by  a writer 

tag:  a short  phrase  indicating  the  speaker  in  a 
dialogue 

target  audience:  a group  of  people  of  a 
particular  age  group  or  gender  that  an 
advertisement  is  directed  to 

text:  print  or  non-print  material  that 
communicates  a message,  including 
stories,  poems,  articles,  books,  films, 
photographs,  graphs,  and  audiotapes 

theme:  the  main  or  underlying  idea  about  life 
that  emerges  from  a work  of  fiction 

thesis:  the  main  part  of  an  essay 

thesis  statement:  a statement  explicitly  stating 
the  main  idea  of  an  essay  or  report 

tone:  the  attitude  of  a writer  toward  his  or  her 
subject 

topic  sentence:  a sentence,  often  located  at  the 
beginning  of  a paragraph,  that  indicates 
the  topic  discussed  in  the  paragraph 
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transition:  a bridge  or  link  between  ideas 

transitional  devices:  words  and  phrases 
that  link  sentences  and  paragraphs  so 
that  readers  and  listeners  can  make 
connections  between  ideas 

trickster:  a mischievous  character  who 
deceives  or  cheats  others 

unity:  all  ideas  in  a composition  being 
connected  to  the  topic 

urban  legend:  a story  that  is  passed  from 
person  to  person  and  place  to  place  in 
today’s  society  and  is  popularly  believed  to 
be  true 

URL:  uniform  resource  locator;  the  address  of 
a file  on  the  Internet 

verb  tense  shift:  a mistake  caused  by  shifting 
unnecessarily  from  one  verb  tense  to 
another 

verbal:  making  use  of  words 

vertical  file:  a library’s  collection  of  things  like 
pamphlets,  photographs,  and  cartoons 
organized  by  subject  in  filing  cabinets 

videographer:  someone  who  uses  a video 
camera  to  record  a scene 

viewing:  the  skill  of  interpreting  visual 
communication 

visual  arts:  areas  of  artistic  expression  that 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  sight,  such  as 
painting,  drawing,  and  sculpture 

visualize  to  use  your  imagination  to  create  a 
mental  image 

visually  literate:  able  to  easily  understand 
and  convey  messages  in  a variety  of 
visual  media  such  as  film,  symbols,  and 
photography 


voice:  the  personal  style  of  a writer 

voice-over:  the  voice  of  an  unseen  narrator  on 
a TV  show  or  in  a movie 

weasel  words:  words  that  weaken  an 

advertising  claim  and  allow  the  advertiser 
to  evade  responsibility 

web:  a strategy  for  generating  ideas  by  writing 
ideas  in  related  clusters 

web  browser:  a program  used  to  access 
information  on  the  World  Wide  Web 

World  Wide  Web:  a network  of  websites  on  the 
Internet 
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